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NEW  UNDERSTANDING  THROUGH  VISUAL  AIDS 

Edoar  Dale 

BUREAU  OF  EDUCATIONAL  RESF^RCH 
OHIO  STATE  UNIVERSITY 

WILLIAM  James  tells  a  story  some  examples  from  my  own  experi- 
about  a  school  inspector  who  ence:  “The  rose  smelled  offal  sweet” ; 
was  visiting  a  geography  class.  “You  put  lice  oil  on  a  cut”;  “The 
The  inspector  asked  permission  of  the  Crusaders  were  people  of  the  religious 
teacher  to  put  this  question  to  the  sex”;  “The  Chinese  people  worship 
boys  and  girls:  “What  is  the  center  their  aunts’  sisters.” 
of  the  earth  like?”  No  one  seemed  Other  more  important  examples  of 
able  to  reply.  Finally  the  teacher  verbalistic  teaching  can  be  cited.  How 
said:  “Let  me  put  the  question  an-  many  children  really  understand  the 
other  way.  I’m  sure  they  know  the  concepts  of  latitude  and  longitude? 
answer.  Children  in  what  state  is  the  How  many  of  them  have  had  so  little 
center  of  the  earth  ?”  And  to  this  acquaintance  with  globes  that  they 
question  the  children  chanted  in  uni-  think  that  a  hole  through  the  center 
son :  “The  center  of  the  earth  is  in  a  of  the  earth  from  a  point  in  the 
state  of  igneous  fusion.”  irnited  States  would,  of  all  ^ings, 

Well,  the  center  of  the  earth  may  bring  us  out  in  China?  Again,  what 
be  in  a  state  of  igneous  fusion,  but  causes  the  various  phases  of  the  moon, 
certainly  the  pupils  and  the  teacher  e.  g.,  quarter  moon,  half  moon,  and  so 
of  this  class  were  in  a  state  of  igno-  on  ?  Is  it  the  shadow  of  the  earth  up- 
minious  confusion.  They  were  af-  on  the  moon  as  many  children  and 
flicted  with  that  most  deadly  malady  their  teachers  think?  The  answer  is 
of  all  teaching  —  verbalism.  They  “No.” 

knew  only  that  a  certain  question,  a  The  condition  of  verbalistic  teach- 
certain  sequence  of  words,  was  an-  ing  which  is  certainly  responsij^le  in 
swered  with  another  sequence  of  part  for  this  situation  is  widespread, 
words.  The  response  was  actually  Dr.  Briggs,  in  an  article  appearing 
little  more  than  a  verbal  reflex.  The  in  the  School  Review  for  December, 
slightest  variation  in  the  stimulus  and  1935,  reports  that  approximately  80 
the  questioner  drew  a  blank.  The  per  cent  of  purportedly  excellent 
right  button  had  not  been  pressed.  teachers  in  a  group  of  New  York  high 
“Boners,”  the  kind  that  we  are  all  schools  were  using  the  traditional 
so  familiar  with,  are  examples  of  question-and-answer  recitation  meth- 
verbalisms.  They  show  that  some-  ods.  The  reason  for  this  condition 
where  along  the  pedagogical  line  there  lies,  first,  in  the  traditional  acceptance 
has  been  button-pressing.  Here  are  of  a  catechetical  method  of  teaching, 
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and  second,  in  our  failure  to  realize 
that  quite  frequently  the  material 
presented  under  such  circumstances 
was  unrelated  to  the  interests  or  needs 
or  abilities  of  the  boys  and  girls  who 
were  being  taught.  So  they  could 
memorize  the  answers  to  the  questions 
in  the  book  but  they  did  not  really 
know  what  these  answers  meant  and 
they  cared  less. 

Now  one  of  the  best  antidotes  for 
verbalism  is  a  need  or  interest  of  the 
child  which  is  satisfied  only  through 
securing  some  kind  of  concrete  expe¬ 
rience.  The  mechanical-minded  l)oy 
who  tinkers  with  automobiles  does  not 
think  a  universal  joint  is  a  kind  of 
club  house.  He  does  not  think  so  be¬ 
cause  he  has  st'cn  automobile  engines 
and  he  knows  how  they  work.  He 
might  not  lx*  able  to  tell  you  clearly 
what  he  knows,  or  write  what  he 
knows,  but  could  probably  show  you. 
The  question  is,  then,  how  can  we  en¬ 
large  the  concrete,  the  visual,  experi¬ 
ence  of  l>oys  and  girls?  To  accom¬ 
plish  this  is  to  reduce,  to  a  large  ex¬ 
tent,  the  evils  of  verbalism.  There 
are  some  minds  that  can  reach  a  genu¬ 
ine  understanding  of  certain  ideas  in 
no  other  way. 

Concrete  experience  can  be  secured 
by  various  methods.  Perhaps  most 
important  of  all  is  the  daily  contact 
with  things  and  materials  in  their 
natural  environment.  One  elementary 
school  that  I  know  has  a  very  detailed 
unit  dealing  with  “Food”  but  does 
not  visit  the  bakery,  two  or  three 
blocks  away,  in  order  to  discover  how 
bread  is  prepared  in  a  large  modern 
bakery.  Another  school  has  a  unit 
dealing  with  the  different  city  de¬ 
partments,  but  does  not  visit  the  local 
fire  station  because  no  other  first- 
grade  teachers  in  that  city  do  and  it 
might  be  resented.  Demonstration, 


too,  is  a  way  of  giving  direct  sense 
experience  in  relation  to  the  solution 
of  a  problem.  Less  direct  yet  only 
partially  abstract  are  contacts  with  ex¬ 
perience  through  the  use  of  pictorial 
materials,  flat  prints  and  photographs, 
and  projected  photographs  or  draw¬ 
ings,  as  with  the  film  strip,  the  glass 
slide,  and  the  opaque  projector.  Each 
of  these  types  of  experience  needs  to 
be  studied  carefully  to  determine  the 
role  that  it  can  play  in  the  education 
of  boys  and  girls.  I  shall  confine  my 
observations,  however,  to  the  use  of 
the  motion  picture  and  its  place  in 
materials  of  instruction. 

We  must  realize,  first  of  all,  that 
the  contribution  of  the  motion  picture 
to  concrete  experience  is  a  specialized 
one.  As  Professor  Hogben,  of  the 
T’^niversity  of  London,  pointed  out: 
“So  far  the  cinema  has  largely  been 
canvassed  as  a  way  of  stimulating  in¬ 
terest  or  of  conveying  in  a  more  vivid 
and  palatable  form  information  w'hich 
is  less  unattractive  when  communicat¬ 
ed  through  the  medium.  What  we 
have  still  to  realize  is  that  it  can  ex¬ 
plain  many  things  which  many  people 
can  never  understand  at  all,  if  they 
have  to  rely  on  the  printed  word.” 

The  special,  the  peculiar,  contribu¬ 
tion  of  the  motion  picture  is  its  abil¬ 
ity  to  convey  certain  experiences  the 
essential  meaning  of  which  is  in  some 
kind  of  motion.  Just  for  the  fun  of 
it,  ask  your  pupils  to  tell  you  w’hat  a 
spiral  is.  The  dictionary  definition 
is,  “A  plane  curve  traced  by  a  point 
moving  around  a  fixed  point  from 
which  it  continually  recedes.”  But 
the  children  will  define  it  by  moving 
their  hands  in  a  spiral.  And  that  is 
exactly  similar  to  the  circumstances 
under  which  we  use  motion  pictures 
— ^to  show  motion.  A  still  picture  is 
static;  it  shows  products  or  results. 
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The  motion  picture  is  dynamic;  it 
shows  processes,  development,  change. 
It  alone  can  actually  picture  action. 
A  still  picture  or  reading  materials 
can  only  suggest  action. 

Let  us  suppose  now  that  you  do 
have  a  projector  in  your  school  and 
that  you  know  how  to  run  it.  The 
next  question  that  you  face  is:  What 
films  shall  I  use  for  instructional  pur¬ 
poses  ?  And  the  answer  to  this  ques¬ 
tion  cannot  be  given  until  you  indi¬ 
cate  what  your  objectives  or  purposes 
are  in  any  particular  unit  of  study. 
liCt  us  suppose,  however,  that  you  are 
developing  a  unit  of  instruction  deal¬ 
ing  with  transportation.  You  wish 
to  find  the  films  available  under  this 
heading.  Several  catalogs  will  be  use¬ 
ful  at  this  point.  The  11.  W.  Wilson 
catalog*  lists  the  following  motion  pic¬ 
tures  under  this  heading:  “Develop¬ 
ment  of  Transportation,”  “Farther, 
Faster  and  Safer,”  “Land  Transpor¬ 
tation,”  “^lodem  Commerce,”  “Trans¬ 
portation,”  “Transportation  (General 
Science  Series),”  “Wheels  of  Prog¬ 
ress,”  “Wings  of  a  Century,”  “King 
of  the  Rails,”  “Queen  of  the  Waves,” 
“Transportation  on  the  Great  Lakes.” 

You  read  now  the  description  of 
each  film  to  discover  whether  it  fits 
in  with  what  you  are  trying  to  do  in 
this  unit.  Let  us  assume  that  your 
emphasis  in  this  unit  is  to  sensitize 
l)oys  and  girls  to  the  ways  in  which 
our  lives  are  changed  by  modern 
means  of  transportation.  The  follow¬ 
ing  description  indicates  the  content 
of  “Development  of  Transportation”: 
“Transportation  developments  within 
the  United  States  during  the  past  one 
hundred  fifty  years.  The  physical 
barriers,  the  spread  of  the  railroad 
network,  and  the  subsequent  highway 


development,  are  shown  rapidly  and 
clearly.  Principal  stages  in  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  locomotive  and  automo¬ 
bile  are  portrayed.  Modem  trans¬ 
portation  devices  including  the  air¬ 
plane  are  shown  in  relation  to  their 
potentialities  and  our  utter  depend¬ 
ence  upon  them.” 

The  next  step  is  to  study  the  teach¬ 
er’s  guides  for  the  movies  that  are  to 
be  selected.  Most  educational  films 
made  by  reputable  companies  have 
such  guides.  After  you  have  studied 
the  guide  a  number  of  questions,  such 
as  the  following,  will  arise  in  your 
mind.  Should  the  film  be  run  through 
as  the  introduction  to  the  lesson? 
Should  the  film  be  run  through  at  the 
close  of  the  work?  Should  the  film 
be  stopped  and  a  still  picture  pro¬ 
jected  ?  How  many  times  should  the 
film  be  shown?  Should  the  film  be 
discussed  while  it  is  being  shown  ? 
What  outcomes  do  I  expect  from  the 
use  of  this  film  ? 

It  is  doubtful  whether  any  general¬ 
ized  statements  can  be  made  here 
which  will  prove  satisfactory.  It  is 
true  that  certain  general  procedures 
can  be  set  up.  The  exact’  methods, 
however,  will  vary.  Method  will  de¬ 
pend  upon  several  important  things, 
first  of  all,  the  objective  or  purpose  of 
the  instruction  itself.  For  example, 
are  you  using  the  film  to  present  facts 
about  a  problem  which  the  pupils  are 
interested  in  solving?  Are  you  try¬ 
ing  to  develop  skill  as  you  might  do 
with  a  film  in  typewriting  or  in  the 
field  of  sports  ?  Or  are  you  trying  to 
sensitize  the  pupils  to  the  importance 
of  a  social  problem? 

In  general,  the  pupils  will  study  a 
particular  topic  because  they  are 


1  Educational  Film  Catalog,  H.  W.  Wilson  Company,  960-972  University  Avenue,  New  York. 
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aware  of  some  particular  problem 
which  it  is  important  for  them  to 
solve.  The  film  should  be  used  to 
answer  questions  which  they  are  really 
wondering  about  and  should  carry  the 
excitement  and  interest  that  any  trip 
would  carry.  There  should  be  things 
to  look  for. 

The  teacher  must  realize  that  a  mo¬ 
tion  picture,  unlike  written  accounts, 
has  literally  thousands  of  facts  con¬ 
tained  in  it  —  the  architecture  of  the 
houses,  the  people’s  clothing,  the  scen¬ 
ery,  tools  and  equipment.  Since  cer¬ 
tain  of  these  facts  are  unimportant  in 
reaching  certain  objectives,  what  is 
discussed  and  evaluated  should  usually 
relate  to  a  problem  to  be  solved.  One 
cannot  study  all  the  meanings  in  a 
picture ;  there  must  be  a  selection 
based  on  a  query  to  be  answered,  a 
center  of  interest  to  be  explored.  A 
teacher  ought,  then,  to  be  able  to  give 
a  fairly  good  reason  for  every  motion 
picture  that  is  shown  in  her  classroom 
and  be  elear  as  to  the  general  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  meanings  which  she  intends 
to  explore  in  the  picture. 

Factors  other  than  objectives  which 
condition  the  teaching  method  arc  the 
age  of  the  pupils,  their  intellectual 
maturity,  their  background  of  experi¬ 
ence,  their  interest  in  the  problem  pre¬ 
sented,  the  reading  materials  and 
other  materials  available. 

As  to  the  numbi'r  of  times  a  film 
should  In'  shown — Rulon,  whose  tech¬ 
nique  in  using  films  was  experimen¬ 
tally  shown  to  be  effective,  projected 
each  film  four  times:  twice  on  the 
day  following  the  initial  introduction 
of  the  unit,  repeated  again  on  the 
fourth  day,  and  projected  for  the 
fourth  time  as  a  review  on  the  twenty- 
seventh  day  of  instruction.  On  the 
day  the  film  was  projected  twice,  it 
was  shown  near  the  beginning  of  the 


period  and  again  near  the  end.  The 
teachers  who  used  the  films  reported 
that  on  the  third  showing  of  certain 
reels  some  of  their  students  showed 
signs  of  restlessness.  When  given  an 
opportunity  to  react  on  the  most  de¬ 
sirable  number  of  times  for  the  show¬ 
ing  of  films,  the  teachers  indicated, 
however,  that  they  had  been  shown 
about  the  right  number  of  times. 

In  the  Eastman  experiments  the 
films  were  shown  twice  during  the 
week’s  instruction  on  that  particular 
unit;  first,  as  a  whole  after  prelimi¬ 
nary  discussion.  On  the  next  day  the 
first  half  of  the  film  was  repeated;  on 
the  third  day  the  second  half  of  the 
film  was  repeated. 

Xo  general  directions  can  be  given 
as  to  the  number  of  times  a  film 
should  be  shown.  In  most  cases  it 
would  probably  be  difficult  to  main¬ 
tain  interest  through  four  showings  as 
was  done  in  the  Rulon  experiments. 
This  would  require  excellent  films  and 
superior  teaching.  The  purposes  for 
which  the  film  is  being  used  and 
classroom  conditions  w’ill  determine 
how  often  the  projection  of  the  same 
film  will  be  profitable.  If  the  chil¬ 
dren  and  the  teacher  feel  that  there 
are  certain  important  points  that  they 
want  to  clear  up,  then  this  film  should, 
of  course,  be  shown  again.  If  they 
feel,  however,  and  the  evidence  shows 
that  the  material  is  well  known  to 
them,  there  would  be  no  reason  for 
repetition. 

The  amount  of  preparation  which 
the  class  must  have  for  the  film  in 
advance  of  the  showing  will  depend 
on  the  children’s  backgrounds,  the 
film,  and  the  objective  in  using  it.  In 
some  cases  it  will  be  necessary  to  be 
sure  that  the  pupils  have  certain  basic 
information  in  order  that  they  can 
understand  the  film.  In  other  cases 
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they  will  want  to  find- in  the  film  the 
answers  to  certain  specific  questions. 
Perhaps  it  will  be  necessary  to  ask 
the  pupils  to  note  certain  things  in 
the  film  which  might  otherwise  escape 
their  attention. 

Some  films  are  in  themselves  an  in¬ 
troduction  to  a  topic  and  require  no 
previous  preparation.  A  film  can 
serve  exceedingly  well  in  tying  a 
whole  unit  together  as  a  review.  In 
any  case  the  teacher  should  view  the 
film  before  presenting  it  to  the  class 
and  decide  what  advance  preparation, 
if  any,  is  necessary.  She  must  also 
decide  at  what  stage  or  stages  in  the 
study  of  the  unit  the  film  ean  best  be 
used,  whether  as  introduction,  content, 
or  review. 

Explanatory  discussion  may  take 
place  during  or  following  the  showing 
of  the  picture.  Care  must  be  taken 
that  discussion  during  the  showing 
does  not  distract  attention  from  the 
film.  In  previewing  the  film  the 
teacher  shcald  note  points  at  which 
the  attention  of  the  pupils  should  be 
drawn  to  specific  things  in  the  picture, 
flaking  effective  remarks  or  carrying 
on  class  discussion  during  motion- 
picture  projection  is  an  art  rerpiiring 
careful  planning  and  practiee. 

Follow-up  procedures  after  the 
showing  of  the  film  will  vary.  It  may 
be  that  it  has  raised  questions  in  the 
minds  of  the  pupils  wdiieh  will  stimu¬ 
late  them  to  further  reading.  It  is 
likely  that  the  class  will  want  to  dis¬ 
cuss  some  parts  of  it.  The  film  may 
motivate  \rTitten  w’ork.  Here  again 
the  techniques  will  depend  on  the  pur¬ 
pose  for  w’hich  the  film  has  been  used 
and  classroom  conditions.  The  class 
should  feel  that  the  film  is  a  vital  part 
of  the  work  of  the  unit.  A  careful 
follow-up  procedure  will  aid  in  devel¬ 
oping  this  feeling.  Avoid  the  over¬ 
worked,  wooden,  and  unproductive  es¬ 


say  in  which  the  pupils  are  asked  to 
“see  how  much  you  can  remember.” 

The  complaint  is  sometimes  heard 
that  the  entertainment  atmosphere  in¬ 
terferes  with  the  educational  out¬ 
comes  of  the  use  of  films.  In  order 
to  prevent  this  atmosphere,  as  nearly 
normal  classroom  conditions  as  pos¬ 
sible  should  be  maintained  for  the 
showing.  Auditorium  showing,  mov¬ 
ing  of  a  number  of  classes  together  to 
see  the  film,  no  preparation,  and  use 
of  film  w'hich  is  not  related  to  the 
work  which  the  class  has  been  doing, 
tend  to  increase  this  “show”  atmos¬ 
phere.  The  more  nearly  the  film  be¬ 
comes  a  part  of  the  regular  classroom 
activity  the  better  will  be  the  attitude 
for  the  showing. 

The  entertainment  atmosphere  is  a 
genuine  handicap  in  visual  instruc¬ 
tion.  Children  from  several  rooms 
are  sometimes  crowded  into  a  poorly 
ventilated  room  in  order  to  see  the  mo¬ 
tion  picture.  The  film  may  relate 
poorly  or  not  at  all  to  the  instruction 
that  is  going  forward  in  their  own 
classes  and  the  whole  event  is  looked 
upon  by  the  ehildren  as  a  lark. 

There  is  real  danger,  too,  that  films 
may  be  utilized  to  aid  a  curriculum 
which  itself  is  in  need  of  fundamental 
change.  Films  may  be  used  to  teach 
information  that  is  not  focused  on  the 
solution  of  any  particular  problem. 
They  may  be  used  merely  to  increase 
the  number  of  facts  that  a  child  may 
know  about  a  particular  country,  in¬ 
dustry,  or  situation,  without  attempt¬ 
ing  to  integrate  this  information  with 
the  child’s  whole  educational  equip¬ 
ment  or  to  use  it  in  the  solution  of 
problems  vital  to  the  child.  To  sum¬ 
marize,  motion  pictures  should  not  be 
used  to  reach  objectives  which  in 
themselves  are  no  longer  accepted  as 
valid  today. 
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OOD  afternoon,  my  dear  chil¬ 
dren.” 

Thousands  of  children  in 
schoolrooms  all  over  the  country  sit 
to  attention  each  Friday  afternoon 
when  they  hear  those  familiar  words 
coming  to  them  through  their  loud¬ 
speakers.  It  is  Dr.  Walter  Damrosch’s 
greeting  as  he  opens  his  weekly  music 
appreciation  hour,  which  has  come  to 
mean  so  much  to  pupil  and  teacher 
alike  during  the  past  nine  years. 

This  program  is  only  one  of  many 
planned  by  the  networks  and  local  sta¬ 
tions  to  help  enrich  the  curricula  of 
schools  throughout  the  land.  Radio 
has  come  a  long  way  since  the  early 
days  when  an  occasional  loud-speaker 
graced  the  auditorium  of  a  city  school, 
the  gift,  undoubtedly,  of  one  of  the 
jiarent-teacher  associations,  or  some 
other  civic  minded  organization.  At 
first  teachers  endeavored  to  pick  up 
or  tune  in  any  program  that  seemed 
to  be  suitable  for  the  children  gath¬ 
ered  in  the  auditorium,  but  they  soon 
found  that  few  were  adaptable  and 
that  it  was  too  difficult  to  try  to  ar¬ 
range  classes  to  fit  time  schedules  of 
the  various  radio  stations. 

Then  began  the  task  of  attempting 
tc  build  radio  programs  aimed  speci¬ 
fically  at  certain  grades  in  certain 
schools.  Schools  and  radio  stations 
more  or  less  cooperated  in  this.  But 
little  imagination  w’as  used  by  either 
the  school  authorities  or  the  radio  sta¬ 
tions  and  the  results  were  discourag¬ 


ing;  the  programs  usually  a  dull  and 
stupid  reading  of  a  prepared  geogra¬ 
phy,  history  or  arithmetic  lesson.  The 
material  which  was  broadcast  would 
never  have  been  presented  in  person 
before  any  class  by  any  but  a  very  in¬ 
experienced  teacher.  It  was  plain  to 
see  that  the  educator  did  not  realize 
that  special  techniques  were  necessary 
to  interest  and  hold  the  attention  of 
the  boys  and  girls.  Students  in  a 
classroom  can  become  interested  in 
the  subject  matter  of  a  lesson  in  nu¬ 
merous  ways,  when  a  resourceful 
teacher  is  developing  it  with  them, 
but  when  sole  reliance  is  on  a  radio 
set  or  loud-speaker  the  results  may 
not  be  very  stimulating  unless  the 
voice  that  is  broadcasting  and  the  ma¬ 
terials  offered,  make  it  so.  Gradu¬ 
ally,  therefore,  in  those  early  stages, 
school  principals  and  teachers  lost  in¬ 
terest  in  this  new  fad  —  radio  —  and 
could  not  understand  what  it  could 
offer  their  pupils  that  the  teacher 
himself  could  not  present.  They  did 
not  realize  that  exciting  personalities 
with  arresting  voices  can  paint  pic¬ 
tures  and  instill  a  love  of  the  subject 
far  beyond  their  dreams.  They  did 
not  know  that  over  the  radio  history 
can  be  made  to  live — that  it  need  not 
l»e  just  a  recitation  of  dull  and  mean¬ 
ingless  dates;  that  geography  stands 
for  real  places  where  one  can  go — 
each  trip  an  adventure  in  itself;  that 
music  is  something  one  can  under¬ 
stand,  even  real  sjunphonies,  not  just 
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selections  ones  parents  listen  to.  In 
fact,  those  same  teachers  had  no  idea 
what  a  lot  of  fun  teaching  can  be, 
and  learning  as  well,  with  the  help  of 
the  radio,  because  they  did  not  know 
that  this  new  fad  had  come  to  stay 
and  was  fast  growing  up  and  assum¬ 
ing  a  very  important  place  in  the 
lives  of  everyone  in  the  country. 

Almost  fifteen  years  have  elapsed 
since  those  early  days  and  for  the  past 
few  years  more  and  more  teachers  and 
radio  stations  are  working  together  in 
the  hop(‘  of  bringing  a  new  and  stimu¬ 
lating  force  into  the  classroom.  Radio 
stations  have  found  that  they  must 
learn  more  about  education,  and  edu¬ 
cators  have  found  that  they  must 
know  more  about  radio.  This  sum¬ 
mer,  in  sixty-five  different  centers, 
workshops  were  conducted  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  bringing  together  these  two 
groups.  Teachers  were  eager  to  know 
how  they  can  adapt  radio  to  the  use 
of  the  classroom — how  they  can  train 
their  children  to  participate  in  local 
broadcasts — how  they  can  write  radio 
shows  and  prepare  dramatizations — 
how  they  can  teach  an  appreciation  of 
all  the  good  things  on  the  air.  In 
fact,  they  wanted  to  learn  all  that  is 
possible  to  know’  of  this  new  teaching 
force. 

The  broadcasters,  on  the  other  hand, 
were  glad  to  explain  terms,  techniques 
and  methods  to  the  educators.  The 
average  person,  educator  or  layman, 
fails  to  realize  that  the  preparation  of 
a  talk  to  be  broadcast  embodies  an  en¬ 
tirely  different  set  of  rules  from  those 
for  the  preparation  of  a  classroom  les¬ 
son,  or  a  paper  for  the  lecture  plat¬ 
form,  or  an  article  for  a  magazine. 
Aside  from  the  content  the  only  thing 
one  has  to  command  attention  and 


hold  his  audience  is  his  voice,  nothing 
else.  It  must  express  honesty  of  pur¬ 
pose,  sincerity  and  conviction,  in  or¬ 
der  to  bring  the  results  hoped  for. 
Children,  even  more  than  adults,  are 
quick  to  catch  the  qualities  of  insin¬ 
cerity  or  unnaturalness  in  the  voice 
which  they  hear  over  the  radio.  Their 
likes  or  dislikes  are  formed,  not  only 
by  what  is  said  by  the  speaker,  or  the 
pctor,  but  also  by  the  way  it  is  said. 
All  of  these  things  the  workshops  have 
been  endeavoring  to  point  out  in  their 
courses  this  summer,  with  the  result 
that  many  teachers  are  returning  to 
their  classrooms  this  fall  w’ith  a  fuller 
appreciation  of  what  radio  means  and 
how’  they  can  use  it. 

“School-room  use  of  radio  next  fall 
will  reach  an  all-time  high  in  the  an¬ 
nals  of  American  education,”  said  Dr. 
John  W.  Studebaker  this  summer. 
He  based  his  statement  on  the  work 
accomplished  in  these  w’orkshops 
through  courses  in  radio  and  on  the 
hundreds  of  requests  for  educational 
radio  scripts  received  each  month 
from  schools  and  colleges  all  over  the 
United  States  by  the  Educational 
Radio  Script  Exchange  of  the  Federal 
Radio  Educational  Proje'et. .  Over 
40,000  of  these  scripts  have  been  dis¬ 
tributed.  They  have  been  tested 
through  actual  broadcasts  and  found 
interesting  and  adaptable  for  use  in 
schools  everywhere.  In  many  in¬ 
stances  these  scripts  are  used  as  pat¬ 
terns  by  which  students  may  prepare 
radio  dramatizations,  working  them 
ever  in  the  class  with  the  teacher’s 
help  and  guidance.  Often,  through 
arrangements  made  by  the  school  au¬ 
thorities  with  local  stations,  the  stu¬ 
dents  are  permitted  a  chance  to  broad¬ 
cast  their  scripts.  Thus  the  English 
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or  history  or  social  science  classes  may 
gain  experience  not  only  in  the  writ¬ 
ing  and  preparation  of  the  script,  but 
in  the  actual  broadcasting  as  well. 

One  or  two  instances,  where  tangible 
results  have  followed  a  course  in  a 
summer  workshop,  might  be  worth 
mentioning.  The  Board  of  Education 
of  Detroit,  long  interested  in  radio, 
appointed  three  teachers  to  comprise 
a  group  to  devote  their  entire  time  to 
the  preparation  of  all  broadcasting 
programs  for  the  elementary  and  high 
schools  in  the  city.  One  of  the  groups 
spent  last  summer  at  the  Xew  York 
workshop  and  returned  to  Detroit  full 
of  enthusiasm  and  with  numerous 
ideas  which  were  worked  out  through¬ 
out  this  past  year.  As  a  result  the 
effort  and  study  which  the  schools  of 
Detroit  have  given  to  radio,  there  is  a 
staff  of  workers  comprising  a  radio 
unit  in  every  school  which  helps  with 
the  broadcasts,  working  outside  of 
hours  with  a  teacher  who  is  also  giv¬ 
ing  her  time  and  interest  to  this  new 
field.  A  very  interesting  and  worth¬ 
while  Radio  Manual  has  just  Ix^n 
prepared  for  the  guidance  of  these 
radio  units.  This  manual  gives  very 
complete  instructions  on  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  radio  programs  for  schools.  It 
also  gives  a  short  list  of  radio  terms 
as  well  as  a  simple  bibliography. 
There  are  numerous  suggestions  of 
just  what  to  do  and  not  to  do  in  writ¬ 
ing  scripts  as  well  as  in  actually  broad¬ 
casting.  The  Federal  Radio  Educa¬ 
tional  Project  has  also  issued  a  man¬ 
ual  and  a  list  of  radio  terms,  which 
may  be  had  by  writing  direct  to  this 
organization  in  care  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Education, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Another  instance  showing  that  the 
knowledge  gained  from  a  course  in 


one  of  these  radio  workshops  has  been 
put  to  excellent  use,  is  seen  in  the 
work  being  done  by  the  Public 
Schools  in  Indianapolis.  Here  geog¬ 
raphy  and  science  as  well  as  music 
have  been  stressed.  The  Wisconsin 
School  of  the  Air  at  Madison  has  long 
Ijcen  outstanding  in  its  accomplish¬ 
ments.  Their  most  interesting  broad¬ 
cast,  probably,  is  one  in  which  music 
and  art  are  coordinated.  At  Colum¬ 
bus  the  Ohio  School  of  the  Air  goes 
into  its  eighth  year,  and  out  on  the 
Pacific  coast  the  Standard  Broadcasts 
of  Music  Appreciation  continue  the 
excellent  service  they  have  been  ren¬ 
dering  for  a  great  many  years.  A 
new  type  of  radio  and  music  program, 
in  reality  an  integrated  program 
which  was  tried  out  successfully  at 
Oakland,  will  continue  to  demonstrate 
how  the  children  can  do  their  own 
composing  for  radio. 

There  is  scarcely  a  place  anywhere 
in  the  country  that  could  not  utilize 
s<  metime  during  the  day  an  interest¬ 
ing  and  worthwhile  feature  of  the  ra¬ 
dio  program  for  the  enrichment  of  its 
school  work.  Programs  that  emanate 
from  all  parts  of  the  world  stimulate 
an  interest  in  geography  and  the 
peoples  of  other  lands,  their  habits 
and  customs,  and  serve  to  augment 
facts  already  gleaned  from  textbooks. 
Teachers  of  English  and  speech  may 
find  much  of  value  in  the  broadcasts 
devoted  to  speech,  and  classes  may 
gain  a  great  deal  from  broadcasts  of 
great  plays  by  such  groups  as  the 
NBC  Theatre  Guild,  and  others  who 
offer  high-class  products  such  as  the 
Shakespearian  presentations.  Science, 
too,  has  a  definite  place  on  the  air 
not  only  for  adults,  but  for  young 
people  through  nature  and  trail  elub 
broadcasts.  For  students  on  the  up- 
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per  levels  such  broadcasts  as  the  talks 
by  Government  officials,  the  Opening 
of  Congress,  the  Fireside  Chats  by 
the  President,  the  numerous  round 
table  and  forum  discussions  on  all  af¬ 
fairs  relating  to  the  operation  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States, 
surely  bring  enlightenment.  In  many 
places  throughout  the  country  such 
subjects  as  mathematics  have  been 
taught,  though  this  subject  undoubted¬ 
ly  does  not  lend  itself  quite  as  easily 
to  radio.  It  is  the  concensus  of  opin¬ 
ion  of  teachers  and  broadcasters  that 
radio  is  better  adapted  for  use  as  a 
supplementary  aid  to  teaching  than  as 
a  substitute  for  an  ordinary  lesson. 
Never  can  it  supplant  the  classroom 
teacher,  whose  guidance  and  influence 
are  always  needed;  it  can  only  be  a 
stimulating  and  motivating  force, 
which  may  carry  to  the  child  informa¬ 
tion  and  knowledge  difficult  to  acquire 
tb  rough  other  sources. 

Attention  should  be  called  to  those 
radio  programs  which  are  built  with 
school  purposes  definitely  in  mind, 
such  as  the  NBC  !Music  Appreciation 
Hour,  the  NBC  Band  Instrument 
Lessops,  and  the  American  School  of 
the  Air  programs.  Each  of  these  is 
worked  out  for  the  whole  season  Ixh 
fore  the  opening  of  school  with  spe¬ 
cially  prepared  notebooks  for  teacher 
and  student  guidance.  They  are  pro¬ 
grams  presented  by  the  radio  stations 
themselves,  though  in  almost  every  in¬ 
stance,  the  details  of  subject  matter 
are  prepared  in  coiiptTation  with  an 
educator  or  group  of  educators. 

In  addition  to  the  programs  which 
are  designed  for  the  student  at  school, 
and  those  which  can  be  used  as  supple¬ 


mentary  aids,  there  are  many  enter¬ 
tainment  features  on  the  air  today 
which,  in  reality,  serve  to  carry  home 
factual  information  and  point  object 
lessons  that  a  child  will  accept,  where¬ 
as  in  other  circumstances,  it  might  be 
difficult  to  interest  him.  For  instance, 
there  is  a  daily  serial  on  the  air  under 
the  title  of  Don  Winslow  of  the  Navy. 
This  program,  designed  for  children’s 
entertainment,  has  brought  messages 
from  teachers,  nurses,  probation  offi¬ 
cers,  ex-soldiers  and  sailors,  American 
Legion  commanders,  in  fact,  from  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  every  business  and  pro¬ 
fession,  endorsing  the  program  in  en¬ 
thusiastic  terms.  The  letters  have  es¬ 
pecially  commended  the  National 
Broadcasting  Company  for  instituting 
a  peace  movement  in  a  program  that 
does  not  preach  and  does  not  sacrifice 
entertainment  values.  This  mail  comes 
from  all  ages,  men  and  women  as  well 
as  boys  and  girls,  and  all  are  quick 
to  recognize  the  peace  and  prepared¬ 
ness  theme  that  is  back  of  the  show. 
It  is  amazing  how  a  character  in  a 
radio  play  can,  so  quickly,  l)ecome 
identified  with  an  idea, — Don  Wins¬ 
low  now  is  synonomous  with  peace. 

So  it  seems  that  radio  has  much  to 
offer  the  child,  both  at  school  and  at 
borne,  which  when  properly  directed 
will  stimulate  a  wholesome  interest  in 
the  vital  things  of  life  which  go  to 
make  up  our  living  in  this  complex 
age.  With  the  continued  cooperation 
l)etween  educator  and  broadcaster  and 
the  helpful  appreciation  of  those  in 
the  home,  better  and  more  worthwhile 
radio  programs  will  result  which  in 
turn  will  bring  larger  benefits  to  the 
child,  both  mentally  and  spiritually. 
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Social  Change  Shapes  New 
Language  Objectives 

There  have  been  many  studies 
of  language  objectives.  The 
most  comprehensive  of  them, 
Pendleton’s,*  gives  startling  evidence 
of  the  lag  of  education  behind  social 
trends.  For  example,  while  social 
frontiersmen  are  deeply  concerned 
about  the  power  and  danger  of  swift 
communication,  teachers  are  still  set¬ 
ting  up  as  most  important  goals  “the 
correct  spelling  of  all  words  in  the 
child’s  written  languag(*”  or  “the  use 
of  correct  sentences  in  all  written  and 
oral  expression.”  Courses  of  study 
prepared  more  recently  than  the  in¬ 
vestigation  named  also  give  primary, 
instead  of  secondary,  place  to  similar 
mechanical  goals. 

We,  the  teachers  of  the  most  funda¬ 
mentally  social  subject  in  the  curricu¬ 
lum — language — have  been  passing  to 
teachers  of  the  social  studies  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  developing  socially 
competent  citizens.  We  have  been 
content  to  do  the  repair  work,  to  cor¬ 
rect  speech  errors.  We  have  been  car¬ 
penters  instead  of  architects. 

Language  is  more  than  the  “tool” 
subject  which  it  has  been  called  by 
many  curriculum  builders.  It  is  the 
very  material  of  thought  as  well  as  of 
communication.  A  changing  culture 
must  bring  changes  in  the  objectives 
for  so  essential  a  part  of  the  social 
behavior  of  the  individual. 


Many  Personal  Contacts 

One  aspect  of  the  modern  child’s 
life  which  demands  recognition  in  the 
language  program  is  the  frequency 
with  which  he  needs  to  use  language 
in  contacts  with  strangers.  The  iso¬ 
lation  of  the  home  is  gone.  Long  be- 
fitre  he  enters  school  the  child  feels 
the  impact  of  many  personalities  to 
whom  he  is  expected  to  respond  in  con¬ 
versation.  He  answers  the  telephone 
for  his  mother.  lie  greets  a  caller  at 
the  door.  He  delivers  a  request  or  a 
n»cssage  to  the  grocer  or  to  the  radio 
service  man.  He  asks  for  directions 
from  a  traffic  officer  or  from  a  filling 
station  attendant.  When  he  goes  to 
kindergarten  he  is  expected  to  adjust 
himself  immediately  to  the  thirty  or 
more  strange  children  and  to  the  sev¬ 
eral  hundred  whom  he  encounters  on 
the  community  playground. 

The  young  child  is  early  projected 
into  a  w'orld  of  strangers.  Pre-school 
experience,  larger  school  classes,  and 
larger  school  units  add  to  the  number 
of  contacts  which  a  child  has  in  a  day. 
Practice  exercises  in  a  workbook,  re¬ 
quiring  discrimination  between  /  and 
me,  or  the  correct  use  of  the  comma, 
are  hardly  adequate  preparation  for 
such  needs  in  language.  Our  aim 
must  be  to  include  in  the  school  pro¬ 
gram  situations  that  are  similar  to 
those  the  child  meets  outside  of  school 
and  to  give  him  guidance  and  confi¬ 
dence  in  meeting  those  situations. 


1  Pendleton,  Charles  S..  “The  Social  Objectives  of  School  English."  George  Peabody  College 
for  Teachers,  Nashville,  Tennessee.  1924. 
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New  Methods  of  Communication 

The  presence  of  the  newer  instru¬ 
ments  of  communication  in  the  home 
and  school  requires  recognition  in  our 
language  programs.  The  ability  to 
select  radio  programs  wisely,  to  listen 
critically,  to  understand  and  report  or 
discuss  accurately,  requires  training. 
The  effective  use  of  a  telephone  in¬ 
volves  social  knowledge  and  experi¬ 
ence  which  many  adults  of  today  have 
not  acquired.^  Children  should  be 
informed  on  the  values  and  require¬ 
ments  of  air-mail,  special  delivery 
service,  registered  mail,  and  of  tele¬ 
graphing  for  various  purposes.  The 
old  language  program  was  inclined  to 
give  its  principal  emphasis  in  letter 
writing  to  correct  instruction  in  form 
and  punctuation.  School  life  today 
requires  a  genuine  use  of  letters  and 
therefore  gives  appropriate  emphasis 
to  content  and  individuality.  It 
should  also  provide  much  information 
that  the  post-office  department  is  glad 
to  furnish  to  facilitate  the  handling 
of  mail.  Studies  coneerning  the  rea¬ 
sons  for  lost  letters,  routine  of  for¬ 
warding,  method  of  leaving  change  of 
address,  correct  size  of  envelope,  and 
various  classes  of  mail  are  being 
needed  by  children  to  carry  on  their 
undertakings  and  are  therefore  added 
to  instruction  in  letter-writing. 

Propaganda 

Swift  and  universal  means  of  com- 
muncation  bring  hazards  in  the  tre¬ 
mendous  number  of  ideas  to  which 
children,  as  well  as  adults,  are  con¬ 
stantly  exposed.  False  statements  by 
advertisers  or  by  speakers  with  selfish 
motives  are  difficult  for  children  to 
reconcile  with  their  own  training  in 


truth  telling.  An  eight-year-old  who 
had  been  listening  to  a  radio  program 
told  his  mother  that  he  was  going 
around  the  neighborhood  to  ask  for 
labels  of  a  certain  brand  of  tooth 
paste.  His  mother  said,  “What  makes 
you  think  you  can  collect  enough?” 
With  surprise  the  child  answered, 
“Why,  of  course,  they  all  use  it.  Why 
wouldn’t  they?  It’s  the  best  kind.  I 
heard  that  over  the  radio.”  We  can¬ 
not  escape  the  responsibility  of  teach¬ 
ing  children  to  resist  some  of  the  ideas 
thrust  at  them.  They  must  be  trained 
to  look  for  the  source  of  information, 
to  check  its  accuracy,  if  possible,  and 
to  weigh  eonflicting  statements  before 
accepting  any.  They  should  learn  to 
recognize  inconsistency  and  lack  of 
evidence  behind  statements.  And 
withal  they  must  be  able  to  keep  their 
balance  and  avoid  cynicism  and  insin¬ 
cerity  through  it  all! 

Increase  of  Leisure  Time 

For  the  majority  of  children  now 
in  school,  adult  life  will  hold  a  larger 
proportion  of  leisure  time  than  adults 
of  today  now  enjoy.  If  the  school 
does  not  accept  the  challenge  of  that 
condition,  there  are  plenty  of  commer¬ 
cial  organ  izatiorts  ready  to  provide 
futile,  even  harmful,  occupation  for 
that  time.  Pin-ball  machine  makers 
and  cheap  movie  houses  serve  the  vast 
number  of  persons  who  have  learned 
no  wholesome  forms  of  recreation. 
The  language  program  should  include 
puppets,  dramatization,  community 
projects,  means  of  celebrating  holi¬ 
days  and  other  creative  activities  that 
will  develop  a  group  of  grown-ups 
able  to  plan  and  carry  on  their  own 
recreation  instead  of  being  passive  re- 


2  See  article,  "Dr.  Jekyll-Hyde  Is  on  the  Telephone/*  by  Don  Herold,  p.  15  of  Readers’ 
Disest,  August,  1937. 
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cipients  of  commercially  prepared  en¬ 
tertainment.  They  must  learn  to  en¬ 
joy  the  thrill  of  achievement  rather 
than  merely  the  excitement  which  they 
can  purchase  without  eflFort. 

The  Challenge  to  Classroom 
Practice 

The  new  responsibilities  and  objec¬ 
tives  of  language  teaching  demand  cer¬ 
tain  definite  changes  in  classroom 
practice.  Older  textbooks  and  courses 
of  study  assigned  about  half  of  the 
language  time  to  practice  exercises  in 
correct  usage.  This  is  out  of  har¬ 
mony  with  the  findings  of  the  new  psy¬ 
chology'.  A  careful  survey  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  needs  of  the  class  and  an  eco¬ 
nomically  planned  attack  on  the  cor¬ 
rective  aspects  of  language  teaching, 
in  connection  with  purposive,  creative 
work  will  reduce  that  time  to  a  mini¬ 
mum  and  provide  opportunity  for  the 
broader  experiences  that  the  children 
need.  We  have  plenty  of  evidence 
that  the  large  amount  of  time  now 
consumed  by  practice  on  mechanics 
(l(M‘s  not  produce  results  in  correct 
s|K;ech  or  writing. 

Frequent  Interviews  and  Conferences 

Every  school  has  many  occasions 
when  children  may  be  given  the 
chance  to  have  contacts  with  strangers 
and  to  learn  to  use  language  courte¬ 
ously  and  effectively  in  those  contacts. 
The  American  Legion  may  write  to 
the  principal  or  teacher  to  offer  a 
speaker  for  Armistice  Day.  A  child 
or  a  small  committee  may  be  assigned 
to  make  arrangements  either  by  tele¬ 
phoning,  interviewing,  or  writing  to 
the  Legion  officers.  A  committee  may 
go  to  the  city  library  to  talk  with  the 
librarian  and  to  help  her  select  the 
l)ooks  which  are  to  be  sent  to  their 


classroom  for  the  month’s  supplemen¬ 
tary  reading.  During  an  epidemic  of 
colds  one  member  of  the  class  may  be 
asked  to  arrange  with  a  local  doctor 
cr  nurse  to  talk  to  the  class  about  the 
causes  of  colds  and  ways  of  prevent¬ 
ing  their  spread.  If  other  classes  are 
to  be  invited  to  hear  the  talk,  other 
messengers  may  ask  permission  of  the 
principal  to  arrange  for  the  assembly 
and  deliver  the  invitation  to  the  teach¬ 
ers  of  other  classes.  The  children  of 
each  room  in  some  schools  are  allowed 
to  choose  one  or  two  books  for  their 
room  libraries.  They  may  go  to  book¬ 
stores  and  libraries,  secure  catalogs 
and  advice,  and  even  make  the  pur¬ 
chase  under  the  guidance  of  the 
teacher. 

Adjustments  when  misunderstand¬ 
ings  have  occurred  are  among  the 
most  difficult  language  situations  for 
most  adults  to  handle.  All  too  fre¬ 
quently  the  teacher  robs  the  class  of 
every  opportunity  for  experience  in 
such  situations.  If  there  is  a  misun¬ 
derstanding  about  the  date  or  the  time 
of  an  invitation  to  another  class  the 
teacher  usually  makes  the  apology  and 
correction.  The  children  may  very 
well  have  the  experience  of  avoiding 
antagonism  by  frank,  fair,  considerate 
discussion  in  such  cases. 

Experience  in  a  Variety  of  Expres- 
sional  Situations 

If  children  are  to  learn  to  use  the 
new  facilities  of  communication,  they 
must  have  frequent  experience  in  a 
variety  of  situations  under  guidance. 
Such  abilities  are  acquired  through 
thoughtful  effort.  They  are  not  the 
automatic  result  of  language  exercises 
in  a  workl>ook  or  of  painstakingly 
written  paragraph  compositions. 
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A  study  by  Fitzgerald*  reveals  the 
apparent  lack  of  recognition  by  chil¬ 
dren  of  the  situations  that  demand 
letters.  The  reluctance  and  procras¬ 
tination  of  most  adults  in  writing  nec¬ 
essary  letters  of  sympathy,  congratu¬ 
lation,  and  appreciation  may  be  partly 
the  natural  outcome  of  the  school’s 
failure  to  make  children  sensitive  to 
such  situations.  There  are  occasions 
in  most  classrooms  when  letters  of 
those  types  may  be  written.  One 
third  grade  class  wrote  a  letter  of  sym¬ 
pathy  to  the  school  janitor  after  he 
had  injured  his  hand.  Another  class 
wrote  a  letter  of  congratulation  to  a 
member  of  their  group  whose  father 
had  just  been  inaugurated  as  governor 
of  the  state.  Appreciation  to  the  story 
lady  who  gave  a  particularly  pleasing 
pre^am  over  the  radio  was  the  stimu¬ 
lus  for  letters  from  another  group. 
Every  class  should  have  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  writing  letters  of  request,  oi> 
ders,  invitations,  notes  of  apology  or 
sympathy',  letters  giving  information, 
acceptance  notes,  and  friendly,  newsy 
letters.  The  suitability  of  the  thoughts 
for  the  purpose  and  the  adequacy  of 
their  expression  should  be  emphasized 
above  matters  of  form  and  conven¬ 
tional  correctness. 

Conversation  and  discussion  should 
have  a  large  place  in  the  language 
program  if  the  child’s  training  in 
school  is  to  function  in  his  life  out¬ 
side  of  school.  The  give  and  take  of 
discussion  require  abilities  different 
from  those  required  in  the  delivery  of 
p.  carefully  prepared  report.  One  is 
a  social  act.  The  other  is  an  individ¬ 
ual  performance.  The  topics  of  dis- 
cu.ssion  should  be  real  to  the  children. 


They  should  center  about  playground 
problems,  home  experiences,  hobbies, 
current  events,  movies,  books,  radio 
reports,  social  studies,  science  inter¬ 
ests,  and  all  other  school  activities. 
The  ability  to  do  group  thinking,  like 
a  mosaic  that  is  built  by  many  small 
pieces  of  stone  each  fitted  into  its 
place,  should  be  a  goal.  It  can  be 
achieved  only  by  practice  and  by  the 
conscious  effort  to  acquire  the  ability 
to  listen. 

Training  in  Listening 

Children  must  develop  various  abil¬ 
ities  in  their  power  to  listen.  The 
school  should  aim  to  stimulate  prog¬ 
ress  in  listening  as  well  as  in  express¬ 
ing.  When  the  child  enters  kinder¬ 
garten  he  is  distinctly  individual. 
One  listening  ability  which  he  will 
acquire  early  is  that  of  avoiding  the 
interruption  of  others.  He  must  learn 
to  wait  courteously  for  a  chance  to 
talk.  Many  adults  have  never  grown 
beyond  this  level  of  listening  merely 
to  find  an  opening  for  their  own  talk. 
Another  listening  ability  is  that  of 
taking  in  what  others  say.  This  means 
understanding  the  points  that  are 
made  so  that  one  can  reproduce  them. 
That  is  more  difficult  than  it  seems  if 
we  expect  accuracy  of  listening.  !Many 
teachers  are  using  some  of  the  educa¬ 
tional  broadcasts,  on  travel  and  sci¬ 
ence  topics,  in  developing  this  skill. 
One  pupil  or  a  committee  may  take 
notes  during  the  broadcast.  After  the 
program  during  discussion  the  im¬ 
pressions  received  by  the  others  in  the 
class  are  checked  for  accuracy  by  ref¬ 
erence  to  those  notes.  After  some  pro¬ 
grams  it  is  possible  for  the  class  to 
secure  the  script  by  writing  for  it. 


3  Fltzsrerald,  James  A.,  “Letters  Written  Outside  of  School  by  Children  of  the  Fourth,  Fifth, 
and  Sixth  Grades.”  University  of  Iowa  Studies:  Studies  In  Eklucation,  Vol.  IX,  No.  1.,  Iowa 
City,  Iowa,  1934. 
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Their  listening  is  then  measured  for 
accuracy  and  completeness  by  com¬ 
parison  with  the  original  program. 
Another  listening  ability  is  the  habit 
of  reacting  mentally  to  what  is  heard. 
In  contrast  to  passively  accepting  ev¬ 
erything  being  said,  the  listener  brings 
his  own  knowledge  and  experience  to 
bear  on  it  and  gains  new  understand¬ 
ing  from  the  synthesis  of  what  he 
hears  with  what  he  thinks  and  knows. 
When  listening  reaches  this  level  it 
has  become  a  means  to  real  intellec¬ 
tual  growth.  Bright  children  acquire 
the  habit  early  because  of  their  ability 
to  make  associations.  This  level  is 
essential  for  successful  discussion.  An 
advanced  level  of  listening  should  in¬ 
clude  the  ability  to  stimulate  others 
to  talk.  Probably  the  highest  level  is 
that  required  for  group  solution  of  a 
problem.  There  group  thinking,  lis¬ 
tening,  and  talking  may  achieve  re¬ 
sults  which  no  single  memln'r  of  the 
group  w’onld  be  likely  to  reach  alone. 

Standards  of  Accuracy 

We  cannot  hope  to  make  selective, 
critical  listeners  of  children  who  are 
not  themselves  careful  of  the  accuracy 
of  their  statements.  Too  frequently 
schools  have  fostered  superficial  think¬ 
ing  and  inaccurate  expression  by  as¬ 
signing  to  children  topics  for  which 
they  have  no  background.  When  a 
report  is  to  be  made  the  child  should 
be  shown  how  and  where  to  get  his  in¬ 
formation.  He  should  be  trained  to 
give  credit  to  his  sources  and  to  be 
w'illing  to  prove  his  points  by  refer¬ 
ence  to  authority.  The  criticism  of 
his  classmates  that  frequently  follows 
a  report  might  well  be  a  questioning 
of  his  sources  or  the  pointing  out  of 
inconsistency  rather  than  the  sterile, 
“You  didn’t  have  a  good  beginning 


sentence,”  or,  “You  used  too  many 

and’sr 

The  Challenge  to  Research 

These  increased  responsibilities  of 
the  language  teacher  present  a  chal¬ 
lenge  to  research  workers  in  the  field. 
A  survey  of  research  studies  to  date 
shows  a  preponderance  of  error  counts 
and  status  studies  of  vocabularies  or 
of  mechanics.  There  is  a  startling 
lack  of  research  involving  experimen¬ 
tal  procedures  or  the  social  factors 
involved  in  the  variations  found  in  a 
child’s  expression  in  different  situa¬ 
tions. 

In  the  new  research  classroom 
teachers  will  play  the  important  part. 
Individual  teachers  with  initiative 
may  well  launch  out  on  some  of  these 
problems  without  waiting  for  highly 
organized  investigations  requiring  par¬ 
ticipation  by  many  teachers. 

Studies  of  Personality  Problems  and 
Language  Ability 

We  need  many  studies  of  the  causes 
of  children’s  fear  of  facing  an  audi¬ 
ence,  of  their  reluctance  to  participate 
in  discussion,  or  of  the  antagonistic 
response  that  certain  children  provoke. 
Such  studies  need  to  Ik*  made  over  a 
period  of  years  in  order  that  progress 
in  overcoming  such  difiiculties  may  be 
evident.  Studies  are  needed  of  per¬ 
sonal  qualities  which  children  like  and 
dislike.  At  the  present  time  such  a 
study  on  a  large  scale  is  being  under¬ 
taken  by  L.  J.  O’Rourke  of  the  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Educational  Research,  Teach¬ 
ers  College,  Columbia  University.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  that  the  children 
rank  high  the  qualities  of  kindness 
and  honesty. 
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Studies  of  the  Purposes  for  Which 
Letters  are  Written 

Individual  teachers  may  make  val¬ 
uable  contributions  to  the  language 
curriculum  by  keeping  records  of  the 
occasions  for  which  letters  need  to  be 
written  in  connection  with  daily  class¬ 
room  activities.  Many  studies  of  that 
sort,  if  pooled,  would  indicate  the  de¬ 
sirable  frequency  with  which  letters 
of  certain  types  should  be  included  in 
a  program  for  grade  three  or  grade 
six,  for  example. 

Studies  of  the  Causes  of  Error 

Instead  of  merely  counting  the  num¬ 
ber  of  capitalization,  usage,  or  other 
errors  made  by  children,  we  need  in¬ 
vestigations  of  the  causes  of  such  er¬ 
rors.  Why  do  some  children  use  and 
between  sentences  when  reporting  in 
the  classroom  but  not  in  normal  con¬ 
versation  outside  of  school  ?  Is  it 
from  fear  of  making  a  mistake,  from 
a  feeling  of  not  being  prepared,  from 
being  forced  to  talk  when  they  have 
no  desire  to  speak,  from  ignorance  of 
sentence  patterns,  or  merely  from 
careless  habits  of  speech  ? 

An  interview  with  the  child  has 


been  used  with  success  in  discovering 
causes  of  capitalization  errors.^  The 
technique  is  a  practical  one  for  any 
classroom  teacher  to  use  with  any  type 
of  error.  In  addition  to  acquiring 
much  information  on  the  best  proce¬ 
dures  to  use  with  the  class,  the  teacher 
making  such  a  study  could  make  a 
real  contribution  to  research  in  the 
field  of  language. 

Studies  of  the  Variety  and  Frequency 
of  Language  Experiences 

Daily  records  of  the  occasions  for 
discussions,  interviews,  reports,  let¬ 
ters,  introductions,  announcements, 
telephoning,  radio  listening,  etc., 
would  be  invaluable  to  curriculum 
workers.  At  the  present  time  they 
are  merely  guessing  as  to  the  fre¬ 
quency  with  which  such  experiences 
should  be  provided  for  children  of 
each  grade  level.  They  need  many  de¬ 
scriptive  studies  of  the  needs  of  the 
children  both  in  and  out  of  school  for 
the  various  types  of  language  expres¬ 
sion. 

By  enabling  children  to  meet  their 
daily  needs  in  speech  and  writing  we 
can  give  them  competence  and  happi¬ 
ness,  social  security. 


4  Pressey,  S.  L.  and  Campbell,  Pera,  “The  Causes  of  Children’s  Errors  In  Capitalisation.' 
English  Journal,  XXII,  pp.  192-201,  March,  1933. 
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The  first  ten  minutes  of  the  sixth 
grade’s  school  day  was  open  for 
class  discussion  of  any  topic  of 
interest.  During  the  first  week  of  the 
spring  semester  Jim  showed  the  class 
a  picture  of  the  new  two-hundred  inch 
telescope  which  is  being  built  for  the 
Polomar  Mountain  Observatory.  This 
stimulated  a  group  discussion  which 
Ix'fore  completed  had  introduced  such 
related  topics  as  reflecting  telescopes, 
sights  viewed  through  the  telescope  on 
Mt.  Wilson,  and  the  way  to  locate  the 
North  Star  and  the  Big  Dipper.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  discussion  periwl  the  follow¬ 
ing  day  it  was  apparent  that  the  class 
could  easily  be  guided  into  an  inten¬ 
sive  study  of  the  universe;  in  fact, 
that  was  their  unconscious  choice. 

Naturally  the  first  major  activity  in 
which  the  children  engaged  was  that 
of  locating  in  the  heavens  various  con¬ 
stellations.  As  an  aid  in  doing  this, 
they  were  given  copies  of  a  diagram 
showing  circumpolar  constellations. 
The  teacher  called  attention  to  the 
Big  and  Little  Dippers  as  she  sketched 
these  two  star-groups  on  a  large  piece 
of  paper.  In  answer  to  the  question 
why  they  were  given  such  queer 
names,  she  told  how  the  people  in  an¬ 
cient  times  used  the  sky  as  a  picture 
book  for  their  stories,  and  then  read 
several  mvths  related  to  these  stai^ 
groups.^  One  boy  suggested  that  the 
diagrams  l)e  taken  home  and  that  at 


seven  o’clock  each  night  members  of 
the  class  meet  in  their  respective  back¬ 
yards  and  star-gaze.  A  few  days  later 
the  children  were  introduced  through 
story,  to  the  Royal  Family  of  Star- 
land^  and  outlines  of  the  star-pictures 
Cassiopeia,  Andromeda,  Perseus,  and 
Cepheus  were  added  to  those  on  the 
large  chart.  Inability  on  the  part  of 
the  pupils  to  associate  the  star-groups 
with  the  pictures  prompted  several 
“artists”  to  sketch  the  figures  as  the  an¬ 
cients  pictured  these  constellations,  in¬ 
dicating  the  stars  in  gold.  Stories  were 
written  to  accompany  the  sketches. 

Complaints  from  the  children  of 
their  difficulty  in  finding  star-pictures 
in  the  sky,  led  to  the  plan  of  keeping 
“the  seven  o’clock  star-date”  on  the 
school  grounds  one  evening.  Jack 
brought  a  star-pointer  which  he  had 
made  and  this  w’as  used  in  locating 
familiar  constellations.  The  children 
observed  a  brilliant  star-picture  in  the 
southern  sky  and  asked  for  its  story. 
The  outlines  of  the  Hunter  and  Ilis 
Dogs  (Orion,  Canis  Major,  Canis 
Elinor),  as  w’ell  as  the  bright  stars 
Betelgeuse,  Rigel,  Sirius,  and  Procy- 
cn  were  pointed  out  to  interested 
parents  and  pupils  as  the  storv  was 
told.® 

During  the  entire  semester  new  con¬ 
stellations  and  bright  stars  were  dis¬ 
covered  and  enjoyed  as  they  made 
their  appearance  in  the  sky.  One  of 


1  Areas  and  Callisto— Price.  “Myths  and  Enchantment  Tales.”  p.  82. 

Why  the  Leaves  Turn  Yellow  and  Red — Williamson.  “The  Stars  ThrouRh  Ma>?ic  Case 
ments,”  p.  7. 

2  Perseus  and  Andromeda — Price.  “Myths  and  Enchantment  Tales,”  p.  122. 

Perseus  and  Andromeda — ^W’llllamson.  “The  Stars  ThrouKh  Maffic  Casements,”  p.  140. 
The  Royal  Family — WllUanison.  “The  Stars  Through  Magic  Casements.”  p.  177. 

3  Orion,  the  Giant  Huntsman — Williamson.  “The  Stars  Through  Magic  Casements,”  p.  42. 
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the  aids  in  location  was  a  star-obeerva- 
torj.  Made  by  a  former  class,  it  con¬ 
sisted  of  a  dome  in  which  holes  had 
been  drilled  in  the  form  of  star-pic¬ 
tures.  This  dome  was  mounted  on  a 
frame  and  used  in  much  the  same 
manner  as  a  planisphere.  The  chil¬ 
dren  were  thrilled  to  discover  it  in 
their  room  one  morning  and  never 
tired  of  hunting  for  their  star  friends. 
Other  aids  utilized  at  this  time  were 
the  sky-mapg  printed  each  month  in 
Science  and  Invention*  and  plani¬ 
spheres.  Several  of  the  latter  were 
brought  from  home,  and  others  or¬ 
dered  from  the  Audio-Visual  Depart¬ 
ment.  ^kfany  children  chose  to  buy 
blue  prints  and  make  their  own.  It 
took  a  considerable  amount  of  practice 
to  learn  to  use  these  planispheres,  and 
as  an  aid  in  doing  this  the  children 
were  supplied  with  mimeographed 
material.  Incidentally  they  grew  in 
power  to  read  and  to  follow  directions. 

Minor  undertakings  which  accom¬ 
panied  this  major  activity  were  sug¬ 
gested  from  time  to  time.  Among  the 
most  profitable  of  these  were  organiz¬ 
ing  and  displaying  materials  brought 
to  school,  finding  where  the  observa¬ 
tories  in  the  United  States  are  locat¬ 
ed,  and  satisfying  a  curiosity  regard¬ 
ing  compasses.  The  last  mentioned 
activity  grew  out  of  a  study  of  the 
Xorth  Star  and  its  importance  to  man. 
Groups  e.xperimented  with  magnets, 
magnetized  needles  and  made  simple 
compass(*8.®  How  to  box  a  compass 
and  how’  to  use  a  watch  as  a  compass 
w’ere  demonstrated  by  a  boy  scout. 
Other  activities  developed  as  daily  ob¬ 
servations  were  made.  The  children 
were  fascinated  by  the  mysterious 


little  star-group,  the  Pleiades,  which 
they  saw  in  the  western  sky,  so  an  op¬ 
portunity  was  provided  for  the  read¬ 
ing  of  several  stories  concerning  this 
group.  Pictures  of  comets.  The  Milky 
Way,  nebulae,  etc.,  found  in  the  books 
during  their  research  gave  rise  to 
many  questions.  These  were  listed 
on  a  chart  for  reference  in  future  dis¬ 
cussion.  One  child,  charmed  by  the 
story  of  the  Lost  Pleiad,  proposed  that 
the  class  write  original  legends  of  this 
star-group. 

Observ’ation  of  a  falling  star  led  to 
a  study  of  meteorites.  Great  interest 
w’as  manifeste<l  when  one  child 
brought  a  real  one.  Hearing  the  leg¬ 
end  “How  a  Falling  Star  becomes  a 
Water-Lily”®  and  the  record  “To  a 
Water  Lily,”  by  MacDowell,  provided 
real  enjovment.  When  a  child  brought 
a  picture  of  water  lilies,  a  desire  to 
paint  them  was  expressed,  so  an  op¬ 
portunity  for  this  activity  was  pro¬ 
vided.  Another  child,  fascinated  by 
hearing  the  story  of  “Ood  Le-Uk” 
(The  Wanderer),'^  remarked  that  he 
could  just  see  the  people  running  frmn 
the  shower  of  meteors  and  this  in¬ 
spired  some  lovely  illustrations.  The 
poems  “Escape  at  Bed-time”  by  Ste¬ 
venson,  and  “The  Wanderers”  by  De 
La  Mare  stimulated  a  desire  on  the 
part  of  the  pupils  to  write  poems  of 
their  own.  These,  in  an  envelope 
marked  “Thoughts,”  were  placed  in 
our  “Poets’  Comer”  and  later  shared 
with  the  class. 

One  child  reported  that,  returning 
from  the  show  Saturday  night,  she 
noticed  the  Big  Dipper  had  shifted  its 
position.  A  lively  discussion  ensued, 
revealing  the  fact  that  one  can  tell 


4  Issued  by  Popular  Mechanics  MaKuine.  New  York. 

.■>  Keelor,  Katherine.  “Working  with  Electricity,”  pp.  24-44. 
•  .Tudd.  “W’ijTwam  Stories,”  p.  185. 

7  Llde  and  Johnson,  Ch.  III. 
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time  by  the  position  of  the  star-pic-  pear  as  a  crescent  again.  To  check 
tures.  This  suggested  the  making  of  on  this  statement,  a  group  was  selected 
a  sky  clock*  and  taking  pictures  of  to  make  observations  of  the  moon  each 
sky  trails.®  night  and  keep  a  record  of  its  phases. 

Out  of  this  observation  grew  the  This  naturally  led  into  a  study  of  the 
second  major  activity  entered  into  by  earth’s  nearest  neighbor.  To  find  the 
the  group,  namely  that  of  learning  answer  to  questions  that  were  raised, 
about  the  movements  of  the  earth  and  the  group  turned  to  their  books.  Sev- 
its  relation  to  the  solar  system.  To  eral  research  periods  resulted  in  a 
understand  the  change  in  the  position  lively  discussion  of  such  topics  as, 
of  the  Big  Dipper  necessitated  an  un-  legends  of  the  moon,  volcanoes,  and 
derstanding  of  the  rotation  of  the  tides.  The  pupils  presented  informa- 
earth,  so  this  was  the  group’s  first  con-  tion,  evaluated  ideas,  and  arrived  at 
sideration.  A  globe,  a  light,  and  a  conclusions.  At  the  close  of  the  peri- 
dark  room  were  utilized  in  demon-  od,  the  poems  “The  ^foon’s  the  North 
strating  this  phenomena.  Questions  Wind’s  Cooky”  by  Lindsay,  and  “The 
such  as  the  following  were  raised:  Man  in  the  ^foon”  by  Riley  were 
Why  has  the  day  twenty-four  hours  ?  read,  and  at  the  request  of  a  pupil. 
How  did  the  days  and  months  get  the  group  sang,  “A  Trip  to  the  Moon,” 
their  names?  These  formed  the  basis  a  song  learned  in  previous  years, 
of  class  discussions.  The  story  of  Having  anticipated  a  need  for  it, 
“Apollo  and  the  Sun  Chariot”*®  and  the  teacher  had  the  planetarium  from 
the  record  “Dance  of  the  Hours”  by  the  Audio-Visual  department  on  hand 
Ponchielli,  were  listened  to  with  grow-  the  next  morning.  This  demonstrates 
ing  appreciation.  The  children  were  the  movements  of  the  earth  and  of  the 
encouraged  to  express  in  bodily  ac-  moon.  During  the  discussion  the 
tion,  moods  suggested  by  morning,  children  were  led  to  observe  a  second 
day,  and  evening.  movement  of  the  earth,  or  revolution 

Several  minor  activities  were  en-  around  the  sun,  and  in  this  a  study 
gaged  in  as  a  result  of  this  study.  One  of  the  sun  in  its  relation  to  the  earth 
child  placed  on  the  lx>ard  information  was  introduced.  The  group  read  ex- 
he  had  obtained  concerning  the  names  tensively  and  discussed  freely  the  fact 
of  the  days  and  the  months.  Noting  that  we  are  dependent  on  the  sun  for 
that  l>oth  spelling  and  abbreviations  heat,  light,  food,  color,  and  different 
were  incorrect  in  several  instances,  kinds  of  weather.  Groups  experi- 
rcmedial  practice  was  provided  at  a  mented  with  seeds,  plants,  water,  and 
later  period.  “Why  is  a  month  four  prisms.  When  considering  how  the 
v.’ceks  long?”  was  an  inquiry  that  sun  effects  the  weather,  a  study  of  sea- 
brought  forth  the  statement  from  one  sons  was  introduced  and  the  planeta- 
pupil  that  “month”  came  from  riiim  was  again  brought  into  use.  The 
“moon,”  that  it  takes  four  weeks  for  Greek  myths,* ^  “Phaeton  and  the  Sun- 
the  moon  to  Ix'come  full  and  then  ap-  Chariot,  and  “Proserpina  and  Pluto,” 

8  Olcott,  "Book  of  Stars  for  YoiinR  People,”  pp.  6-8. 

9  Collins,  “Book  of  Stars.”  pp.  168-18.'). 

SklllinK,  W.  T.  “Tours  Through  the  World  of  Science,”  p.  251. 

10  Price,  “Myths  and  Bnchantment  Tales.”  Apollo  and  Diana,  p.  56. 

11  “Science  Guide  for  Elementary  Schools — Sky  Study,”  p.  5.  California  State  Department 
of  Education. 

12  Price.  “Myths  and  Enchantment  Tales,”  p.  76. 
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were  greatly  enjoyed.  One  child  who 
loved  to  dramatize  stories  wanted  to 
make  a  play  of  the  second  myth.  Six 
pupils  volunteered  to  assist,  and  sev¬ 
eral  days  later  it  was  presented  to  the 
class.  Following  the  dramatization, 
the  records,  “To  Spring,”  by  Grieg, 
and  “Spring  Song,”  by  Mendelssohn, 
were  heard.  Pictures  of  each  season 
were  assembled  and  mounted,  one  mas¬ 
terpiece  being  chosen  by  the  group,  to 
be  included  in  each  seasonal  display. 
Some  very  interesting  rhythmical  in¬ 
terpretations  of  the  seasons  were  given. 

Many  additional  activities  grew  out 
of  this  seasonal  study.  Groups  ex¬ 
perimented  with  shadow  boards  and 
water  barometers.  Other  groups 
learned  about  thermometers;  learned 
to  interpret  rainfall  graphs ;  wrote  let¬ 
ters  asking  that  government  weather 
reports  be  sent  to  school  daily;  and 
made  a  weather  chart  based  on  daily 
ol)servations. 

For  several  weeks  Venus  had  been 
the  evening  star,  and  many  comments 
relative  to  its  beauty  had  been  made. 
One  boy  volunteered  the  information 
that  Venus  was  not  a  star,  but  a  plan- 
el.  This  led  to  the  listing  on  the 
lK)ard  of  the  members  of  the  sun’s 
family,  and  to  division  into  groups 
for  the  study  of  favorite  planets.  Pu¬ 
pils  entered  with  keen  interest  into 
this  activity,  each  group  trying  to 
make  its  contribution  the  most  inter¬ 
esting.  Pictures  were  displayed; 
short,  pertinent  articles  read;  talks 
made  from  notes;  and  discussion  en¬ 
tered  into  freely.  Enthusiasm  knew 
no  bounds  when  it  was  announced  that 
arrangements  had  been  made  for  the 
group  to  see  Venus  through  the  Poly 
High  telescope. 

This  excursion  revived  the  pupils’ 

13  "Weekly  Reader,”  Jan.  14-18,  1935. 


interest  in  telescopes  and  suggested 
several  additional  activities.  Experi¬ 
ments  were  made  with  magnifying 
glasses  and  lens.  A  boy  from  another 
room  brought  his  three-inch  telescope, 
took  it  apart  and  explained  how  it  was 
made.  One  girl,  reading  about  Gali¬ 
leo  and  the  first  telescope,  was  inter¬ 
ested  enough  to  make  a  chart  showing 
the  names  of  the  great  astronomers, 
the  countries  from  which  they  came, 
and  their  contributions.  This  infor¬ 
mation  was  later  used  in  planning  a 
mural  which  was  done  with  the  aid 
of  the  art  supervisor. 

Several  parents  had  promised  to 
take  their  children  to  the  Mt.  Wilson 
Observatory,  and  to  Griffith  Park 
Planetarium  during  the  spring  vaca¬ 
tion.  The  receipt  of  letters,  in  answer 
to  requests  for  information  pertaining 
to  visiting  hours,  brought  forth  the 
idea  that  the  entire  class  make  an  ex¬ 
cursion  to  Griffith  Park  Planetarium. 
This  su^estion  met  with  instant  ap¬ 
proval  and  a  letter  was  mailed  with¬ 
out  delay  requesting  that  reservations 
be  made.  Plans  went  forward  with 
much  enthusiasm.  An  interest  was 
aroused  in  planetariums  all  over  the 
world.  Two  boys  located  on  a  map 
the  twenty-one  planetariums  now  in 
existence.^*  Great  surprise  was  mani¬ 
fested  in  the  fact  that  of  this  number 
twelve  were  in  Germany.  An  inter¬ 
esting  discussion  of  Einstein  and  Ger¬ 
many’s  contribution  to  science  fol¬ 
lowed. 

A  group  of  happy,  stimulated  chil¬ 
dren  returned  from  the  excursion  to 
the  Planetarium,  and  their  first  and 
foremost  idea  was  to  build  one  of  their 
own.  In  this  way  the  third  major 
activity  of  the  unit  was  initiated. 

Building  the  planetarium  was  a  big 
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job.  Several  pupils  became  discour¬ 
aged  when  ideas  could  not  be  carried 
out  as  first  planned,  but  when  the  ac¬ 
tivity  was  completed  it  was  apparent 
that  through  these  experiences  had 
come  a  real  growth  in  resourcefulness, 
ingenuity,  and  creative  ability. 

Education  Week  was  coming,  and 
the  children  wanted  their  parents  and 
friends  to  visit  the,  planetarium  dur¬ 
ing  the  week,  so  work  was  rushed. 
Notes  of  permission  from  parents  al¬ 
lowed  groups  to  remain  after  school 
hours  and  continue  this  work.  Often 
at  this  time,  strains  of  “Stars  of  the 
Summer  Night”  could  be  heard,  min¬ 
gled  with  the  noise  of  hammers, 
brushes,  and  saws.  It  was  so  much 
fun  showing  ^fother  and  Daddy 
through  the  planetarium  that  the 
group  decided  to  open  the  building 


at  the  noon  hour,  to  children  of  other 
grades.  Pupil  lecturers  and  guides 
were  chosen  for  each  day,  and  the  at¬ 
tendance  was  so  great  that  it  w'as  nec¬ 
essary  to  keep  the  planetarium  open 
another  w’eek.  The  program  for  a 
P.T.A.  meeting  was  also  furnished  by 
the  group.  A  slide  showing  the  vari¬ 
ous  star-groups  was  throwm  on  the 
screen,  interesting  talks  made,  legends 
retold,  and  original  songs  sung. 

One  evening  during  the  last  week 
of  school  the  children  had  a  picnic 
under  the  stars.  They  invited  a  class 
from  another  school  to  join  them  down 
at  the  lagoon.  When  the  light  from 
the  bonfires  had  died  down  star-pic¬ 
tures  were  pointed  out  and  stories  and 
songs  were  shared.  Everyone  present 
felt  that  he  had  made  some  lasting 
friends  among  the  twinkling  lights  in 
the  sky. 


THE  LIBRARY  STIMULATING  THE  GROWTH  OF 

CHILDREN 

Josephine  Dillon 

LIBRARIAN,  MOUNT  AUBURN  TRAININO  SCHOOL 
CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


WAITER  De  La  Mare,  with  his 
usual  flair  for  the  exact  word, 
once  spoke  of  a  little  boj  as 
a  UveJy  reader.  No  other  term  could 
fill  so  neatly  the  gap  in  our  library 
vocabularies  left  by  our  indignant  re¬ 
jection  of  the  label  hookworm  for  the 
kind  of  child  we  should  like  to  see 
developing  through  frequent  contact 
with  our  stock-in-trade.  Not  passiv¬ 
ity,  not  easy  retreat  into  psychological 
holes,  but  a  more  live  awareness 
toward  both  the  inner  and  the  outer 
world  is  the  end  we  look  for  and  see 
just  often  enough  to  whet  pursuit. 

The  absorbed  boy  who  dropped  flat 
upon  his  stomach  in  front  of  the 
shelves  where  he  had  found  a  book 
with  just  the  plan  he  wanted  for  his 
model  airplane;  the  girl  who  discov¬ 
ered  that  the  library  lends  music 
scores  and  who  literally  ran  from  the 
desk  and  down  the  street  with  the 
one  she  chose;  the  two  boys  who  came 
every  noon-hour  for  days  to  continue 
their  search  through  a  handbook  of 
rocks  and  minerals  in  order  to  iden¬ 
tify  certain  specimens  for  their  col¬ 
lections — all  of  these  enthusiasts  are 
easily  recognizable  as  active  convertors 
of  book  material  into  experience. 

With  others,  the  results  are  less 
tangible  or  slower  in  revelation.  Some 
inner  and  imaginable  need  must  have 
prompted  the  request  for  “stories 
about  girls  who  had  all  kinds  of  trou¬ 
bles  and  got  the  best  of  them,”  of  the 
one  for  books  about  “men  who  set  off 


alone  for  distant  places,”  but  no  solu¬ 
tion  has  ever  offered  itself  for  the  de¬ 
mand  of  a  child  to  be  given  stories 
“that  happened  between  the  thirty- 
fifth  and  fortieth  degrees  of  latitude.” 
Even  her  geography  teacher  proved  to 
be  as  completely  in  the  dark  as  was 
the  librarian.  It  was  easier  to  fol¬ 
low,  even  though  equally  without 
verbal  explanation,  the  inward  grop- 
ings  of  the  little  girl  from  a  family 
on  relief  who  read  Poems  for  YotUh 
by  Emily  Dickinson,  then  began  to 
leave  upon  the  library  desk  her  own 
efforts  at  versemaking.  The  first  of 
these  were  merely  factual  prose  ar¬ 
ranged  in  stumbling  verse  lengths,  but 
presently  came  flashes  of  imagery  up¬ 
on  homely  and  familiar  things  that 
revealed  awakening  perceptions  of 
l)eauty  in  unexpected  places  and  the 
discovery  of  an  outlet,  however  crude 
in  form. 

It  is  quite  unlikely  that  there  will 
ever  be  any  body  of  statistics  to  show 
what  proportion  of  the  hundreds  of 
requests  that  come  to  the  library  in  a 
week  that  result  in  action  or  attitude 
among  the  readers,  of  any  graph  to 
chart  parallel  rises  and  drops  in  read¬ 
ing  trends  and  in  character  develop¬ 
ment.  Experience  has  shown  that  it 
is  usually  unwise  to  probe  into  the 
why  of  a  request  except  in  a  most  cas¬ 
ual  way.  Let  the  librarian  attempt 
any  inquisition,  direct  or  implied, 
and  the  child  either  tries  to  find  his 
books  without  assistance  thereafter,  or 
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he  takes  care  to  approach  a  different 
member  of  the  staff.  Often  he  does 
not  know  his  reasons  for  wanting  a 
particular  book,  or  for  having  enjoyed 
it,  any  more  than  he  can  feel  his  physi¬ 
cal  growth  at  a  given  instant.  The 
important  thing  is  to  have  available 
a  variety  of  mental  food  and  freedom 
to  ask  for  it. 

Surprising  illumination,  however, 
often  follows  the  pooling  of  knowledge 
that  develops  in  a  conference  between 
teacher  and  librarian,  opening  up,  per¬ 
haps,  new  lines  of  reading  interests  or 
extending  present  ones  into  related 
fields.  A  flood  of  requests  from  one 
class  for  a  story  about  Eskimo  dogs 
resulted  in  disappointment  for  any 
but  the  first-comers,  while  offers  of 
other  dog  stories  were  rejected  with 
more  unanimity  than  such  substitu¬ 
tions  usually  meet.  After  school  the 
teacher  came  to  the  library  and  ex¬ 
plained  that  her  class  had  been  so 
thrilled  by  the  account  of  dangers  con¬ 
quered  in  polar  exploration,  as  they 
had  been  brought  out  in  one  boy’s  re¬ 
view  of  a  book  about  the  dogs  used  by 
Commander  Byrd,  that  books  about 
previous  expeditions,  including  the 
early  ones  to  the  North  Pole  also, 
would  be  welcomed.  A  varied  collec¬ 
tion  of  these  was  made  available,  with 
the  real  demand  now  clearly  under¬ 
stood,  and  teacher  and  librarian  com¬ 
bined  were  able  to  carry  on  this  al¬ 
ready  aroused  interest  into  other 
fields  of  exploration  by  displays  of 
related  books  that  meant  perhaps  a 
greatly  enlarged  horizon  for  many 
children. 

Where  the  demand  can  be  foreseen 
— as  this  one  could  not  have  been — 
not  only  can  the  child’s  particular 
wants  be  met  with  ready  and  thought¬ 
ful  response,  but  they  can  sometimes 


be  influenced.  A  science  teacher 
asked  for  some  book  jackets  to  post 
ill  her  room  upon  a  certain  day  when 
she  expected  to  begin  the  study  of 
water  creatures  and  amphibians.  So 
great  was  the  subsequent  demand  for 
Wagtail,  Along  the  Brook,  Finger  jins, 
and  many  others,  that  the  librarian 
had  need  of  all  the  copies  of  the  ad¬ 
vertised  books  w’hich  she  had  prudently 
put  aside  after  her  advance  warning. 
And  w’hen  these  had  been  triumph¬ 
antly  carried  off,  they  were  likely  to 
be  returned  with  difficulty,  grappled 
under  the  arm,  while  both  hands 
clutched  a  jar  containing  a  couple  of 
uneasy  tadpoles  or  a  composed  snail, 
which  must  be  duly  exhibited  and  dis¬ 
cussed  as  living  or  nearly-living  proof 
of  new  information  applied. 

The  history  teacher  who  posted 
lists  and  book  jackets  of  historical  fic¬ 
tion  just  previous  to  an  attack  upon 
the  causes  of  the  Revolution  saw  her 
history  and  reading  classes  merge  in 
the  discussions  that  arose  over  how  the 
apparently  decent  people  in  Cornelia 
^leigs’  Trade  Wind  happened  to  be 
involved  in  smuggling.  When  issues 
came  alive  in  characters  who  seemed 
real,  there  was  little  need  for  attempt¬ 
ing  to  dodge  the  question  of  whether 
one’s  country  is  always  right  per  se. 

Whenever  it  is  possible  to  overhear 
children’s  spontaneous  comments  upon 
historical  fiction,  the  value  of  this 
kind  of  reading  in  establishing  a  sense 
of  time  becomes  increasingly  evident. 
How  little  the  terms  generation,  cen¬ 
tury,  era,  or  reign  convey  to  most  chil¬ 
dren  is  a  platitude  among  elementary 
teachers.  The  acquisition  of  a  sense 
of  long  continuity  often  comes  more 
easily,  it  seems,  through  the  literary 
art  which  endows  older  periods  with 
life  than  through  any  text-book  clar- 
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itj  in  exposition.  Evidences  of  real 
excitement  were  present  in  the  tone 
and  manner  of  a  boy  who  was  heard 
recommending  Bernard  Marshall’s 
Cedric  the  Forester  to  some  of  his 
friends.  “This  boy  lived  in  the  Mid¬ 
dle  Ages,”  he  said,  “and  then  you 
should  go  on  and  read  Torch  Bearers, 
in  the  time  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  and 
the  boy  there  is  a  later  one  in  the  very 
same  family,  and  then  in  Redcoat  and 
Miniiteman,  why,  another  one  of  them 
is  right  over  here  in  America.  It’s 
all  the  same  family,  and  the  boys  are 
even  something  alike.” 

As  the  others  jostled  him,  scrambling 
for  the  books,  he  watched  them  with 
proprietary  air.  “If  you  take  that 
one  first,  you’ll  have  to  go  back  and 
read  Cedric/"  he  told  one  of  them. 
“But  it’s  all  right  as  long  as  you  keep 
the  times  straight.  It  kept  right  on 
between  one  and  the  other,”  he  insisted 
excitedly,  anxious  for  them  to  catch 
up  to  the  new  stature  from  which  he 
now  viewed  the  world’s  progression. 

Growth  in  conceptions  of  space,  as 
well  as  of  time,  may  come  about 
through  recreational  reading.  When 
a  child  in  a  sixth-grade  geography 
class  exhibited  Marie  Hamsun’s  Nor- 
v’egmn  Farm,  which  she  had  taken 
from  the  library,  the  teacher  took 
time  to  show  her  that  the  title-page 
indicated  it  to  be  a  translation,  and 
explained  the  meaning  of  that  term. 
Immediately  a  class  discussion  arose 
as  to  the  comparative  authenticity  of 
books  written  by  natives  and  by  tour¬ 
ists,  and  at  recess  the  child  who  had 
drawn  out  the  book  hurried  to  the  li¬ 
brary  to  ask  whether  there  is  any  way 
to  find  out  in  advance  what  trans¬ 
lated  books  about  a  region  are  avail¬ 
able.  The  librarian,  already  warned 
in  a  hasty  note  from  the  teacher,  ex¬ 


plained  in  detail  how  to  use  the  en¬ 
tries  in  the  card  catalog  which  give 
this  information,  whereupon  the  child 
bolted  from  the  room.  She  soon  re¬ 
appeared  in  the  van  of  a  group  that 
she  had  gathered  from  the  playground, 
and  leading  her  flock  to  the  catalog, 
she  relayed  with  enthusiasm  all  that 
she  had  just  discovered.  The  subse¬ 
quent  run  upon  the  library’s  meagre 
supply  of  translated  juvenile  fiction 
was  exhausting  for  many  weeks,  part 
of  the  zest  resting,  possibly,  in  the  use 
of  a  new  avenue  of  research. 

To  most  adults,  the  encyclopedia  is 
seldom  a  first  choice  for  a  thrilling 
orgy  of  pleasure  reading,  and  we  are 
likely,  therefore,  to  be  a  little  forget¬ 
ful  of  the  charms  that  an  illustrated 
edition  may  conceal.  Sudden  inspira¬ 
tion  once  prompted  a  school  librarian 
to  allow  the  first  period  of  a  fifth 
grade’s  instruction  upon  the  encyclo¬ 
pedia  to  be  wholly  a  reading  hour  in 
which  each  child  might  browse  through 
a  volume  as  he  pleased.  When  the 
class  rose  to  depart,  one  boy  beckoned 
to  her,  saying,  “What  do  you  think! 
This  was  the  first  time  I  ever  held  an 
encyclopedia  in  my  hands!”  There 
was  not  a  single  smile  from  anyone  in 
the  class.  Instead,  they  all  looked 
their  unspoken  agreement  and  under¬ 
standing,  and  in  subsequent  periods, 
specific  problems  in  the  technique  of 
finding  material  in  such  a  treasure- 
house  were  undertaken  with  almost 
touching  enthusiasm. 

Should  no  library  be  housed  within 
the  school,  there  is  still  opportunity 
for  more  than  casual  care  that  the 
growing  reading  needs  of  the  individ¬ 
ual  child  meet  understanding  re¬ 
sponse.  Visits  between  teachers  and 
children’s  librarian  may  bring  about 
an  exchange  of  news  upon  possible 
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avenues  of  interest  and  upon  factors 
that  help  to  solve  the  problems  of  dif¬ 
ficult  or  unusual  children.  If  the 
parent  can  be  added  to  this  coopera¬ 
tive  group,  further  lines  of  interest 
come,  to  light,  and  the  librarian  who 
knows  her  books  can  then  more  effec¬ 
tively  set  out  whatever  bait  promises 
mental  or  emotional  stimulation  to 
meet  the  present  need. 

That  there  is  an  increasing  array 
of  channels  for  information  and  enter¬ 
tainment  other  than  reading  is  more 
evident  yearly.  Moving  pictures  and 
the  radio  have  come  to  be  a  part  of 
the  life  in  most  families  and  in  many 
schools.  But  that  these  are  more  than 
supplementary,  that  they  are  taking 
the  place  of  reading  or  are  likely  soon 
to  do  so,  with  children  of  normal  men¬ 
tality  or  above,  seems  at  least  open  to 
question.  One  probable  reason  for 
this  is  the  ephemeral  nature  of  their 
appeal.  It  is  hard  to  feel  any  last¬ 
ing  affection  for  what  flickers  away 
at  the  end  of  an  hour  or  dies  into  thin 
air,  hard  to  build  up  a  sense  of  intel¬ 
lectual  security  in  what  cannot  be  re¬ 
called.  The  case  is  different  with 
much-loved  books,  either  home  or  li¬ 
brary  owned,  which  are  often  re-read 
into  a  sadly  dogeared  condition,  and 


become  spring-boards  to  further  and 
deeper  comprehension.  Some  evi¬ 
dence  of  this  continuing  relationship 
lies  in  the  reply  of  a  twelve-year-old 
boy  who  was  returning  The  Prince 
and  the  Pauper.  “Oh,  yes,”  he  said, 
“I  saw  the  movie,  but  I  thought  I’d 
like  to  read  the  book  over  again  too. 
Boy!  I’d  missed  a  lot.”  He  turned 
away  and  then  returned  to  add,  “Say, 
that  king  certainly  found  out  a  few 
things,  didn’t  he?  Of  course,”  he  ex¬ 
plained  loftily,  “I  was  just  a  kid 
when  I  read  it  before.” 

The  speed  with  which  his  mental 
horizons  had  enlarged  is  characteristic 
of  his  age,  and  may  occur  in  spurts 
that  seem  explosive  to  the  more  sober- 
paced  adult.  In  the  absence  of  any 
measuring  rod  to  indicate  the  propor¬ 
tionate  effects  of  simple  maturation 
and  of  vicarious  or  active  experiences 
in  this  expansion,  we  may  still  find 
evidence  of  a  positive  relationship  be¬ 
tween  books  and  mental  growth.  The 
frequency  with  which  expressions  of 
a  new  consciousness  in  children  follow 
hard  upon  the  heels  of  a  new  direc¬ 
tion  in  reading,  permits  some  assump¬ 
tion  of  response  to  stimulus.  What 
kind  of  stimulation  this  will  be  is  at 
once  another  problem  and  a  challenge. 
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IN  looking  back  over  your  school 
experience,  do  you  recall  the  last- 
minute  haste  with  which  you  scur¬ 
ried  about  to  get  a  “current  event,” 
or  the  less  hurried  method  of  asking 
an  obliging  adult  to  supply  one  ?  Lo¬ 
cating  a  topic  was  a  task.  Happen¬ 
ings  beyond  local  confines,  unless  of 
a  spectacular  nature,  were  not  apt  to 
attract  young  people’s  attention  or  in¬ 
terest.  When  the  “current  events  pe¬ 
riod”  was  over,  the  news  items  were 
likely  to  be  forgotten.  Perhaps  this 
was  due  to  the  fact  that  teachers  were 
restricted  by  the  requirements  of  spe¬ 
cific  subject  matter  and  could  do  little 
to  capitalize  on  the  current  events  that 
were  supplied.  Teachers  did  not  have 
time  to  provide  for  excursions  off  the 
narrow  path  of  the  course  of  study. 
Because  of  lack  of  interest  and  guid¬ 
ance,  children  brought  in  items  that 
W'ere  not  of  sufficient  stimulation  to 
arouse  thinking  or  further  investiga¬ 
tion. 

Today  conditions  have  changed. 
The  teacher  no  longer  needs  to  prod 
children  to  search  for  news  in  order 
to  fill  in  a  “current  events  period.” 
The  affairs  of  the  world  are  daily  be¬ 
ing  brought  to  the  attention  of  chil¬ 
dren  by  commercial  agencies.  The 
movies  present  the  news  vividly  in 
news  reels.  The  family  radio  tunes 
into  the  home.  Many  children  have 
access  to  newspapers  and  magazines  in 
their  homes.  Corner  news  stands  pro¬ 
vide  similar  opportunities  for  less  for¬ 


tunate  children.  Newspapers  pub¬ 
lished  solely  to  supply  materials  of  in¬ 
terest  on  every  level  of  development 
are  provided  for  children  in  many 
schools.  Teachers  and  parents  are, 
therefore,  given  a  new  challenge.  How 
are  they  to  guide  children  to  select 
worthwhile  news  concerning  world  af¬ 
fairs?  How  are  teachers  to  guide 
children  to  project  their  knowledge  of 
current  happenings  into  an  under¬ 
standing  of  national  and  world  events  ? 
What  possibilities  do  current  events 
offer  for  further  investigation,  experi¬ 
ment,  and  study  ?  Such  questions 
more  and  more  challenge  teachers  to 
meet  this  teaching  task  intelligently. 
They  see  occurring  events  in  relation¬ 
ship  to  the  growing  interests  of  chil¬ 
dren.  They  endeavor  to  make  particu¬ 
lar  events  more  meaningful  through 
the  building  up  of  a  background  which 
places  the  events  in  “settings.”  Thus 
the  teacher  endeavors  to  guide  the 
child  into  a  broader  understanding  of 
the  world  in  which  he  lives.  How  are 
teachers  accomplishing  this?' 

In  the  early  grades,  an  interest  in 
happenings  within  the  environment 
(home,  school,  neighborhood)  help  the 
child  to  gain  an  understanding  of  his 
small  world.  These  interests  are  built 
around  his  daily  life  experiences;  his 
food,  machines  that  work  in  the  com¬ 
munity,  pets,  and  local  happenings. 
Trips,  pictures,  reading,  and  class  dis¬ 
cussions  broaden  the  child’s  under¬ 
standing.  Explanations  and  correo- 


1  The  accounts  of  school  work  provided  In  this  article  were  taken  from  teachers'  reports 
sent  to  the  American  Education  IVess. 
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tion  of  wrong  conceptions  are  sure  to 
result  from  talking  things  over.  Sto¬ 
ries  which  the  children  cooperatively 
compose  and  which  the  teacher  records 
help  to  clarify  meanings.  Original 
pictures  created  by  members  of  the 
group  often  result.  Pictures  related 
to  interests  are  discovered  by  the  chil¬ 
dren  in  magazines  and  newspapers. 
These  pictures  motivate  further  dis¬ 
cussion  and  create  added  interest. 
Anything  related  to  their  interests  is 
news  to  children.  Current  events 
come  alive.  The  bulletin  board, 
schoolroom  activities,  and  stories 
which  the  children  record  are  as  im¬ 
portant  to  them  as  newspapers  are  to 
adults. 

For  example,  a  new  pet  rabbit  ar¬ 
rived  in  a  second  grade  room  one 
morning.  This  was  important  news  to 
the  group.  Within  the  week,  a  series 
of  stories  was  composed  by  the  group 
about  the  rabbit,  its  care,  and  the  pen 
that  the  children  built  for  it.  The 
children  made  pictures  to  illustrate 
the  stories.  They  talked  about  the 
pets  they  had  at  home  and  discussed 
their  care.  Children  found  animal 
stories  in  books  on  the  library  table. 
Jifany  of  these  stories  were  read  or 
told  to  the  group.  Then  a  big  piece 
of  news  Avas  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  group.  The  Martin  Johnsons 
had  just  returned  from  Borneo.  They 
brought  many  animals  with  them. 
The  children  were  intensely  interested 
in  this  news.  They  found  out  all  they 
could  about  these  animals  and  the 
country  from  which  they  came.  The 
many  newspaper  pictures  of  the  expe¬ 
dition  were  important  factors  in  their 
research.  Stories,  original  pictures, 
and  the  making  of  a  life-sized  jungle 
grew  out  of  this  interest.  The  chil¬ 
dren  learned  much  about  wild  and 


tame  animals,  animal  adaptation  to  en¬ 
vironment,  how  nature  protects  ani¬ 
mals,  and  how  animals  help  man. 
Booklets  and  reading  materials  on  the 
children’s  reading  levels  related  to 
these  interests  w’ere  provided  by  the 
teacher. 

One  child  brought  in  a  picture  of 
the  dinosaurs  constructed  from  con¬ 
crete  in  a  new  park  in  the  West.  The 
group  became  interested  in  animals 
that  lived  long  ago.  They  made  a 
trip  to  a  museum  to  see  animal  fossils 
and  pre-historic  animals.  The  back¬ 
ground  of  experience  which  had  been 
built  up  for  the  group  made  this  mean¬ 
ingful.  In  the  spring,  the  circus 
came  to  town.  Many  of  the  children 
went  to  it.  They  reported  seeing 
spots  on  the  leopards  and  stripes  on 
the  tigers.  They  were  thrilled  be¬ 
cause  they  saw  for  themselves  that  the 
coats  of  these  animals  were  like  the 
shadow  and  sunshine  in  a  deep  jungle. 
The  visit  to  the  circus  evolved  into 
w’orking  out  a  circus  in  the  room.  The 
children  made  animal  pens.  They 
made  crude  coverings  for  themselves 
to  represent  the  animals.  All  of  these 
experiences  grew  out  of  the  children’s 
interest  in  a  new  pet  at  school.  The 
experience  represented  important  news 
to  the  group  and  eventuated  into  a 
broader  interest  and  study  of  animals 
as  well  as  the  discovery  of  news  out¬ 
side  of  their  small  w’orld.  Thus  their 
horizons  were  broadened. 

The  news  of  the  flood  which  occu¬ 
pied  the  attention  of  the  whole  nation 
last  spring  was  important  news  to 
everybody.  For  weeks,  the  newspapers 
carried  detailed  stories  and  pages  of 
flood  pictures.  Radio  programs  were 
set  aside  so  that  reports  of  conditions 
in  the  flooded  areas  could  be  given. 
Every  community  gave  aid  to  the  Red 
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Cross.  The  work  of  the  Red  Cross, 
the  Government,  the  Army,  the  Navy, 
and  the  P.  W.  A.  was  outlined  in  the 
newspapers  and  reported  over  the 
radio.  Soon  news  reels  of  the  stricken 
areas  appeared  in  the  movies.  Fathers, 
mothers,  and  children  were  all  eager 
for  word  about  conditions  in  the 
flooded  areas.  This  news  walked  right 
into  the  school  room.  No  doubt  some 
teachers  paid  little  attention  to  this 
overwhelming  subject.  However,  many 
teachers  used  it  as  a  means  of  broad¬ 
ening  concepts  and  building  under¬ 
standings. 

In  one  first  grade,  children  brought 
pictures  of  the  flood  to  school.  They 
were  eager  to  talk  about  it.  The 
teacher  raised  the  question  as  to  what 
had  caused  the  flood.  She  helped  the 
children  to  understand  by  relating  the 
cause  to  the  results  of  excessive  rains 
in  their  own  community.  The  group 
made  a  trip  to  the  school  playground 
after  a  heavy  rain.  They  saw  a  floo<l 
on  a  small  scale.  The  playground  was 
partly  under  water  and  the  slides 
could  not  be  used.  Some  of  the  pic¬ 
tures  brought  in  by  the  children 
showed  the  debris  left  by  the  flood. 
One  child  asked  how  this  debris  was 
to  be  cleared  away.  Further  study  of 
pictures  resulted  in  the  children’s  dis¬ 
covering  that  much  water  was  used  to 
clean  the  streets  and  houses.  The 
children  found  that  machines  helped 
with  the  cleaning.  They  realized,  af¬ 
ter  discussion  of  the  subject,  that  the 
work  of  the  Red  Cross,  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  the  community  would  con¬ 
tinue  until  the  people  in  the  flooded 
areas  were  comfortably  housed. 

In  a  fifth  grade,  such  concepts  as 
the  above  were  enlarged  upon.  Many 
other  aspects  of  the  situation  were  dis¬ 
cussed.  Maps  were  indispensable  to 


this  group.  The  children  studied  the 
areas  involved  in  the  flood.  They 
made  inquiries  as  to  the  amount  of 
rainfall  there.  They  gained  an  under¬ 
standing  of  why  the  flood  occurred  in 
those  areas  at  that  time.  The  group 
became  interested  in  the  hygienic  con¬ 
ditions  in  the  flooded  country  and  the 
methods  used  to  prevent  the  spread 
of  disease.  Many  news  items  were 
brought  in  by  every  member  of  the 
group. 

A  report  that  other  countries  had 
sent  aid  appeared  in  the  papers.  The 
teacher  raised  the  question  as  to  why 
those  countries  sent  help.  The  chil¬ 
dren  did  much  reading  in  reference 
books.  They  studied  maps.  They 
talked  with  their  parents.  They  dis¬ 
covered  for  themselves  that  these  coun¬ 
tries  had  experienced  catastrophies  of 
a  like  nature  and,  having  received  aid 
from  the  United  States,  the  people 
wanted  to  do  their  share  to  alleviate 
suffering  in  our  country. 

This  group  became  interested  in 
flood  prevention  and  water  conserva¬ 
tion.  The  big  dams  under  construc¬ 
tion  by  the  Government  were  studied, 
^laps  were  used  to  trace  the  sources 
of  water  which  was  being  conserved. 
The  children  made  maps  of  the  areas 
showing  where  the  dams  were.  Sev¬ 
eral  children  made  a  model  of  Norris 
Dam.  This  required  much  reading 
and  the  study  of  pictures  and  dia¬ 
grams. 

News  which  is  indirectly  related  to 
the  flood  and  directly  related  to  the 
awakened  interests  of  the  group,  is 
being  discovered  continuously.  These 
children  are  daily  finding  news  con¬ 
cerning  the  T.  V.  A.  and  big  dams 
now  under  construction.  They  were 
thrilled  with  the  news  that  Shawnee- 
town,  Illinois,  is  moving  away  from 
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the  Ohio  River  and  future  floods. 
The  news  items  and  pictures  of  the 
model  of  the  Mississippi  River  which 
was  built  by  the  Government  at  Vicks¬ 
burg  in  order  to  study  the  effects  of 
floods  and  to  discover  where  to  build 
dams  was  a  great  piece  of  news.  Their 
own  model  of  the  Norris  Dam  took  on 
a  new  significance.  Current  events 
have  become  meaningful  to  these  chil¬ 
dren.  The  teacher  has  succeeded  in 
arousing  and  challenging  interests. 
Their  desire  to  explore,  investigate, 
and  discover  for  themselves  is  giving 
them  an  active  interest  in  current 
happenings.  The  radio,  newspapers 
and  conversation  with  elders  as  well 
as  group  discussions  have  broadened 
their  understanding. 

Another  interesting  item  appeared 
in  the  newspaper  last  spring.  It  told 
of  the  transatlantic  air  route  which 
was  being  planned.  Even  as  an  iso¬ 
lated  item,  this  news  would  be  of  in¬ 
terest  to  children  because  of  the  fasci¬ 
nation  airplanes  have  for  them.  To 
the  alert  teacher,  however,  what  did 
the  item  suggest?  A  children’s  news¬ 
paper  carried  the  story  about  the  pro¬ 
posed  route.  The  children  in  a  sixth 
grade  read  it.  They  used  maps  and 
a  globe  to  trace  the  route.  They  dis¬ 
cussed  the  type  of  airship  to  be  used. 
They  compared  the  new  ships  with 
the  clipper  ships  that  fly  the  Pacific. 
The  group  was  interested  in  the  ac¬ 
commodations  provided  for  passengers, 
the  landing  facilities,  instruments, 
and  devices  for  safety.  Items  describ¬ 
ing  the  radio  beam,  de-icers,  and  other 
safety  devices  were  brought  in  by  in¬ 
dividuals  in  the  group.  In  a  current 
magazine  the  children  found  a  story 
which  described  the  selection  of  pilots 
and  crews  for  transatlantic  planes. 
They  discussed  the  reasons  why  these 


men  have  to  possess  superior  qualifi¬ 
cations  both  mentally  and  physically. 
A  pilot  who  lived  in  the  community 
was  invited  to  come  to  the  school  and 
tell  about  his  work.  He  told  the  chil¬ 
dren  about  the  training  and  periodical 
examinations  a  pilot  must  have.  He 
talked  about  his  work  and  described 
some  hard  flying  he  had  done.  He 
brought  to  the  group  much  valuable 
information  and  vicarious  experience. 

About  this  time,  a  news  item  ap¬ 
peared  which  described  another  pro- 
j>osed  route  across  the  Atlantic.  Im¬ 
mediately  the  question  arose  as  to  why 
another  route  was  to  be  considered. 
The  children  turned  to  their  maps  and 
the  globe  to  compare  routes.  They 
referred  to  books  to  get  information 
about  the  weather,  climate,  and  winds. 
They  discovered  that  the  length  of  a 
route  was  a  small  item  in  relation  to 
other  flying  conditions  involved.  Soon 
items  began  to  appear  concerning  the 
trying  out  of  the  route  and  airship — 
the  number  of  men  used  to  chart  the 
route,  the  making  of  weather  maps, 
making  reports  and  testing  the  ships. 
In  these  items,  the  children  discov¬ 
ered  real  romance  in  flying — all  these 
precautions  were  taken  to  protect  pas¬ 
sengers  ! 

The  teacher  questioned  the  children 
as  to  the  advantages  of  such  a  route. 
They  began  to  study  this  angle  of  the 
subject.  They  searched  through  books 
and  magazines.  They  discussed  the 
subject.  Finally  they  summed  up  the 
advantages  of  the  route  in  relation  to 
the  countries  concerned,  to  travelers, 
and  to  the  speeding  up  of  mail  and 
express.  Other  air  routes  across  the 
oceans  interested  them.  Several  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  group  worked  out  a  picture 
map  of  these  ocean  routes.  Other 
children  made  pictures  and  diagrams 
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of  the  several  types  of  airships  used 
on  the  routes. 

The  teacher  guided  the  group  to  dis¬ 
cuss  Lindbergh’s  crossing  and  the  pre^ 
ress  made  in  aviation  since  that  time. 
They  compared  the  size  and  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  ships,  the  instruments, 
safety  precautions,  and  time  required 
for  the  flights.  Several  children 
worked  out  a  chart  comparing  the 
time  reejuired  by  the  new  airships  with 
Lindbergh’s  plane,  fast  boats,  freight¬ 
ers,  Columbus’  ships,  the  Mayflower, 
and  so  on. 

Xow  evers'  item  of  news  concern¬ 
ing  airplanes  and  air  routes  is  of  para¬ 
mount  interest  to  many  members  of 
tbe  group.  Every  news  item  tends  to 
stimulate  further  reading  and  a  de¬ 
sire  for  more  information  not  only 
alwut  aviation  but  about  news  of  world 
events  in  general.  Much  of  the  news 
which  is  important  to  adults  has  ap¬ 
peal  to  children  who  are  being  intelli¬ 
gently  guided  to  take  an  interest  in 
the  affairs  of  the  day.  Local  news, 
news  concerning  other  countries,  our 
Government,  aviation,  exploration, 
festivals  and  the  celebration  of  his¬ 
torical  events,  capture  children’s  in¬ 


terest  and  take  on  meaning.  When 
children  go  from  school  eager  to  talk, 
parents’  interest  is  often  aroused  in 
some  happening  which  escaped  their 
attention  before.  Interest  aroused, 
parents  discover  in  their  reading  news 
items  that  add  to  the  information  al¬ 
ready  gained  by  the  children.  This 
aid  of  parents  is  far  removed  from 
the  incident  referred  to  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  paragraph  where  parents  merely 
found  a  news  item  for  the  child  in 
order  to  help  fulfill  a  school  require¬ 
ment. 

Why  is  the  forward-looking  teacher 
so  eager  and  alert  to  capitalize  on  the 
tides  of  today’s  events  in  such  ways 
as  have  been  described?  She  is  en¬ 
deavoring  to  enrich  and  extend  chil¬ 
dren’s  environments  through  an  un¬ 
derstanding  of  daily  happenings.  She 
knows  that,  in  order  to  help  children 
to  grow  in  understanding  of  world 
happenings,  current  events  must  be 
an  integral  part  of  school  life.  She 
recognizes  the  fact  that  the  complex 
life  of  today  demands  well-informed 
citizens  with  broad  viewpoints  and 
that  the  process  of  developing  such 
people  must  be  begun  early  and  un¬ 
ceasingly  promoted. 
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IN  our  daily  classroom  work  wo  have 
often  been  so  occupied  with  imme¬ 
diate,  small  problems  that  we  have 
lost  sight  of  those  purposive  and  de¬ 
velopmental  values  which  are  funda¬ 
mental  to  life.  Today,  however,  more 
and  more  teachers  make  provision  for 
educative  experiences  which  afford  op- 
j>ortimity  for  the  development  of  the 
whole  child.  To  do  this  they  make 
such  use  of  an  expanding  environment 
as  is  compatible  with  their  broad  edu¬ 
cational  aims. 

Realizing  that  every  experience 
which  comes  to  a  child  in  his  daily 
living  has  educational  significance,  it 
has  become  a  necessity  to  so  harmon¬ 
ize  school  and  home  living  as  to  en¬ 
able  each  child  to  develop  into  a 
worthy  contributing  member  of  his 
community  aware  of  its  needs  and 
willing  to  meet,  further,  and  sustain 
them.  Participation  in  carefully 
planned  community  activities  develops 
social  awareness  and  group  conscious¬ 
ness,  and  leads  to  desirable  citizenship 
attitudes. 

As  an  illustration  of  this  growing 
awareness  of  the  need  for  assuming 
community  responsibility,  the  follow¬ 
ing  activity  developed  from  the 
chance  remark  of  a  first  grade  teacher 
to  the  sixth  grade  teacher  in  a  pro¬ 
gressive  school  in  northern  Alabama. 
The  remark  was,  “I  wish  there  were 
some  way  for  our  little  children  to 
get  across  the  creek,  down  in  the  gully 


f.ehind  the  school,  so  we  could  enjoy 
the  hillside  beyond,”  This  hillside 
was  alive  with  birds;  dogwood  and 
redbud  were  in  full  bloom,  and  wild 
flowers  everywhere.  It  happens  in 
this  vicinity  also,  that  marine  fossils, 
which  the  children  love  to  discover, 
crop  out  all  over  the  county.  The 
first  grade  teacher’s  wish  sounded  very 
much  like  a  challenge  to  build  a 
bridge,  so  the  sixth  grade  teacher  at 
once  w’eighed  every  possibility  con¬ 
nected  with  such  an  undertaking  by  her 
group.  She  knew  it  offered  less  in  the 
way  of  research  reading  than  most 
activities,  but  realized  it  would  pro¬ 
vide  many  opportunities  for  personal 
contact  with  experts,  because  of  the 
number  of  professional  people  living 
nearby  whom  she  was  sure  would  be 
glad  to  be  used  as  consultants.  Rec¬ 
reational  reading  might  also  be  some¬ 
what  limited,  but  in  spite  of  this  she 
felt  that  such  favorable  factors  as 
hours  of  healthful  work  out-of-doors, 
t)ie  satisfaction  of  doing  a  big,  worth¬ 
while  job,  of  making  a  gift  to  the 
school  and  community,  far  outweighed 
the  reading  limitations.  She  also 
realized  that  here  was  the  golden  op¬ 
portunity  for  the  practical  child,  the 
non-studioiis  tA^pe,  to  come  into  his 
owm,  an  opportunity  to  assume  lead¬ 
ership  and  attain  greater  personal  in¬ 
tegration.  With  these  considerations 
in  mind,  during  a  discussion  hour 
with  her  class  she  repeated  the  above- 
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mentioned  remark,  without  comment. 
The  children  fairly  pounced  upon  the 
idea.  “We  can  build  a  bridge.”  “We 
can  put  a  railing  on  it  so  the  little 
children  won’t  be  scared  to  cross  it.” 
‘•We’ll  choose  a  good  place  for  it.” 
“We  will  make  it  strong  enough  for 
everyone.”  “We  can  do  it,  we’ve  seen 
the  CCC  boys  build  bridges  all  around 
here.”  There  was  excited  talk,  imme¬ 
diate  interest,  and  their  imaginations 
seemed  deeply  stirred. 

After  the  first  excitement  had  sub¬ 
sided  both  boys  and  girls  entered  into 
a  sensible  but  eager  discussion  of  the 
possibility  of  building  such  a  bridge. 
In  order  to  lead  them  into  a  realiza¬ 
tion  of  the  magnitude  of  the  under¬ 
taking,  and  to  help  them  to  become 
intelligently  self-directive,  the  teacher 
guided  them  into  serious  consideration 
of  what  such  an  activity  would  de¬ 
mand  from  them.  Questions  were 
asked  such  as:  “Is  this  a  job  we  can 
do  well  ?”  “Will  it  be  worth  while  ?” 
‘‘What  difficulties  will  we  encounter?” 
“Can  we  get  the  materials?”  “Are 
there  books  we  can  use?”  “Are  we 
strong  enough  to  manage  such  big 
work  ?” 

These  pertinent  questions  were  sup¬ 
plemented  by  suggestions  from  the 
teacher  as  to  their  physical  ability  to 
carry  out  such  work.  “Would  it  be 
foolhardy  to  undertake  an  activity 
which  necessitated  moving  heavy  ma¬ 
terials  ?  It  would  be  possible  to  ac¬ 
complish  it,  but  might  not  there  be 
too  much  strain  upon  hearts  or  muscles 
not  yet  fully  developed?”  To  chil¬ 
dren  eager  to  build  the  bridge  these 
were  unwelcome  suggestions,  disposed 
of  because  of  the  availability  of  assist¬ 
ance.  One  boy  said,  “A  lot  of  boys 
together  can  lift  anything,  and  besides 
the  janitors  will  help  us  if  we  need 


it.”  Of  course  the  boys  assumed  that 
the  girls  would  not  be  of  much  use, 
but  the  girls,  with  an  anxious  but  con¬ 
fident  glance  at  the  teacher  insisted 
upon  their  rightful  share  of  the  work. 
This  settled  the  matter,  and  then  and 
there  each  child  accepted  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  steady,  persistent  work  until 
the  bridge  would  be  finished. 

Owing  to  her  rather  unusual  back¬ 
ground  of  camping  activities,  ranging 
from  making  screen  doors  to  construct¬ 
ing  log  bridges  over  streams,  the 
teacher  was  able  to  picture  clearly  the 
nature  of  the  work,  the  new  tool  proc¬ 
esses  they  would  have  to  learn,  about 
how  long  it  would  take,  and  the  atti¬ 
tude  of  purposeful  effort  they  would 
have  to  sustain  in  order  to  carry  out 
their  plan. 

It  was  then  decided  to  select  a  site 
for  the  bridge,  so  the  whole  class 
wended  its  way  down  the  hill  and 
along  the  banks  of  the  creek.  Inter¬ 
esting  discussions  were  overheard 
when  one  group  chose  one  spot  and 
another  a  rival  site.  “Too  far  from 
the  first  grade  room.”  “The  bank 
isn’t  safe  there.”  This  w-as  an  excel¬ 
lent  point  for  centuries  of  erosion  had 
made  it  a  real  menace  in  some  places. 
‘‘We  must  make  it  square  up  with  the 
school  building  so  it  won’t  look  queer.” 
Finally  the  group  gathered  at  the  one 
place  which  seemed  desirable  from 
every  jx)int  of  view  and  stakes  were 
driven  on  both  banks  to  mark  the 
chosen  site. 

The  next  morning  a  group  of  boys 
went  down  with  a  steel  tape  and  came 
back  to  class  with  the  report,  “The 
bridge  will  have  to  be  30  feet  long.” 
On  the  basis  of  this  measurement  the 
arithmetic  period  was  chosen  to  work 
out  the  specifications  needed  to  order 
the  lumber,  cement,  sand,  bolts,  nails, 
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etc.  As  the  children  did  not  know 
enough  about  the  actual  construction 
of  a  bridge  to  plan  intelligently,  the 
library  was  combed  for  books  and 
magazines  illustrating  bridge  build¬ 
ing.  Upon  their  return  at  noon  some 
children  brought  information  and  pic¬ 
tures  from  home,  showed  them  to  the 
class  and  discussed  the  data  found. 
One  boy  said,  “I’ll  find  out!  I’m  go¬ 
ing  to  look  at  the  bridge  the  CCC 
boys  built  near  my  house.”  Eventu¬ 
ally  a  plan  was  chosen,  a  sketch  made 
and  from  it,  after  detailed  discussion, 
a  drawing  made  to  scale  and  hung 
v/here  all  could  see  it. 

After  a  careful  consideration  of 
stresses  and  strains,  stringers  30  feet 
long  and  8  inches  square  were  decided 
upon.  Then  the  number  of  floor 
l>oard8;  the  length  of  the  rails;  the 
number  of  uprights;  the  amount  of 
cement,  sand,  and  grits,  had  to  be 
carefully  worked  out.  Some  of  this 
work  was  mathematical  calculation, 
some  just  estimating,  but  both  neces¬ 
sary  before  the  lumber  and  supplies 
could  be  ordered.  To  check  their  esti¬ 
mate  scale  drawings  were  made,  and 
a  sketch  or  two  to  remind  them  of 
what  the  bridge  would  look  like  when 
finished.  Thus,  before  a  tool  was 
used,  the  whole  process  of  building 
was  thought  through,  and  intelligently 
planned. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done  was  to 
make  the  concrete  mixing  box  and 
pier  forms.  This  was  done  in  the 
shop  and  carried  to  the  roadway  half¬ 
way  down  the  hill.  Then  one  cubic 
yard  of  sand  and  2  bags  of  cement 
were  ordered,  and  work  was  begun  on 
digging  the  holes  for  the  bridge  piers, 
14"  X  24"  X  30",  one  on  each  side  of 
the  creek,  2'  back  from  the  crumbling 
edge.  Thirty-five  steps  were  cut  into 


the  banks  of  the  terrace  and  down  the 
winding  path  to  the  creek  to  make  the 
cemstant  passing  up  and  down  easier 
for  all.  Then  came  the  mixing  of  the 
concrete,  setting  the  form,  toting 
buckets  of  concrete  to  the  pier  holes 
in  easy  loads,  tamping  it  into  the 
form.  Smoothing  the  top  brought  so 
many  eager  hands  to  the  trowel  handle 
that  it  was  necessary  to  divide  the 
work  mathematically!  It  was  all 
such  great  fun  in  spite  of  the  lifting 
and  carrying. 

Xext  came  the  sawing  of  the  long 
half-lap  joints  for  the  stringers.  This 
took  too  much  time  and  labor,  with 
ordinary  saws,  so  one  boy  brought 
from  home  a  five-foot  tree  saw  to  help 
out.  Twelve  sixth  grade  boys  lifting 
each  half  of  a  stringer  on  and  off  the 
saw  horses  finally  decided  they  needed 
I-elp  and  rather  reluctantly  invited  ten 
fifth  grade  boys  to  join  them,  much 
to  the,  satisfaction  of  the  latter,  for 
they  had  been  eagerly  watching  this 
sixth  grade  activity. 

When  the  lap  joints  were  finished, 
holes  were  bored  for  the  long  bolts 
which  would  hold  them  firmly  to¬ 
gether.  At  long  last  the  thirty  foot 
stringers  were  ready  to  be  eased  down 
hill  to  the  piers!  This  was  a  great 
moment!  With  a  janitor  at  each  end, 
and  the  strongest  boys  strung  along 
l>etween,  those  heavy  stringers  were 
“snaked”  down  a  winding  path  with 
ease.  But  the  real  trick  was  to  get 
the  first  one  safely  over  the  creek. 
After  a  lively  discussion  as  to  ways 
and  means,  a  long  rope  was  passed 
around  a  convenient  tree  for  snubbing, 
and  “manned”  by  half  a  dozen  boys. 
One  janitor  stood  on  the  far  side  to 
lift  and  the  other  on  the  near  side  to 
push;  rollers  were  placed  underneath 
and  the  push,  pull,  slide  operation 
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was  begun.  A  breathless  few  mo¬ 
ments,  a  lift  at  the  right  time  by  one 
of  the  men,  and  the  end  reached  the 
opposite  pier  safe  and  sound,  amid 
shrill  rejoicing. 

Easing  the  second  stringer  over 
was  much  simpler,  and  easily  accom¬ 
plished.  When  both  stringers  were  in 
place,  every  boy  pranced  over  and 
back,  a  foot  on  each  one,  with  great 
satisfaction.  It  was  a  real  achieve¬ 
ment,  to  which  the  whole  community 
responded.  Not  a  father,  but  had 
watched  the  proceedings  evenings  and 
week-ends.  Some  were  fearful  —  the 
teacher  was  a  woman!  Others  had 
faith,  vision  and  understanding. 

Do  not  think  the  girls  had  been 
idle  all  this  while!  They  took  on  the 
responsibility  of  raking  and  beautify¬ 
ing  the  hillside  untouched  for  a  gen¬ 
eration.  They  painted  the  54  floor 
boards  ahead  of  time,  and  had  them 
stacked  ready  for  use.  And  girls  who 
had  found  textbook  arithmetic  diffi¬ 
cult  were  quick  to  see  practical  prob¬ 
lems  connected  with  the  bridge,  and 
worked  them  out  accurately.  The  very 
day  the  stringers  were  put  into  place, 
a  group  of  girls  came  over  after  school, 
stretched  a  guide  line  and  laid  over 
half  the  floor  boards.  These  were 
girls  w’ho  had  never  worked  with  tools 
before !  Next  morning  the  boys  were 
amused  and  a  bit  chagrined  when  they 
saw  half  the  bridge  floor  laid.  Said 
one  lx)V,  “We  are  going  to  lay  the 
rest  of  the  floor  boards  today,  aren’t 
we  ?”  and  there  was  both  assertion 
and  menace  in  his  tone. 

As  soon  as  the  uprights  and  rails 
were  in  place  and  the  bridge  given 
two  coats  of  gray  green  paint,  chosen 
especially  to  harmonize  with  the 
wooded  background,  the  principal, 
faculty,  and  fifth  and  sixth  grades 


were  invited  to  eat  luncheon  at  the 
bridge.  Ice  cream  was  served,  and 
then  to  the  surprise  of  the  faculty, 
the  children  grouped  themselves  upon 
the  far  hillside  and  began  to  sing, 
freely  and  spontaneously.  They  sang 
every  song  they  had  learned  during 
chorus  work  all  year,  and  snatches  of 
popular  songs  heard  over  the  radio. 
It  was  one  of  those  charmingly  natu¬ 
ral  expressions  of  pride,  joy  in  accom¬ 
plishment,  and  inner  feeling  of  good 
will.  One  does  not  forget  such  a  half 
hour  easily. 

There  was  much  more  to  this  enter¬ 
prise  than  the  actual  construction. 
Because  of  the  varied  nature  of  the 
work  individual  differences  were  t-aken 
care  of  rather  easily.  One  boy  alone, 
to  his  great  satisfaction,  cut  twenty 
of  the  thirty-five  steps  down  the  ter¬ 
race.  Growth  in  sensitiveness  to  good 
English  developed  steadily  as  they 
brought  in  newspaper  and  magazine 
accounts  of  the  great  bridge  at  San 
Francisco,  the  George  Washington 
bridge  in  New  York,  and  the  unusual 
bridge  connecting  Camden  with  Phila¬ 
delphia.  The  encyclopedia  and  the 
National  Geographic  supplied  data 
regarding  the  great  bridges  all  over 
the  world.  All  of  these  sources  were 
eagerly  sought,  shared,  and  comment¬ 
ed  upon.  Their  imaginations  were 
stirred,  and  with  first-hand  experi¬ 
ences  to  stimulate  creative  effort,  the 
children  wrote  excellent  accounts  of 
their  own  bridge  building.  The  whole 
activity  became  an  endless  source  of 
interest,  effort,  pride  and  satisfaction, 
and  great  was  their  joy  when  one 
engineer — an  authority  in  that  neigh¬ 
borhood  —  inspected  the  bridge,  pro¬ 
nounced  it  safe  and  sound,  and  com¬ 
plimented  them  upon  their  work. 

Cultural  leadings  into  allied  envi- 
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ronmental  interests  developed  rapidly. 
!Not  alone  were  the  little  children  in¬ 
terested  in  searching  for  marine  fos¬ 
sils.  The  sixth  grade  brought  in 
specimens  everytime  they  worked  on 
the  bridge.  The  creek  bed  was  searched 
for  flint,  limestone,  chert,  arrowpoints, 
and  fossils.  A  kindly  young  engineer¬ 
ing  geologist  was  best*iged  with  ques¬ 
tions.  On  at  least  a  dozen  Saturday 
afternoons  he  took  a  group  of  boys 
around  the  county  on  exploring  trips, 
named  specimens,  showed  them  how 
to  dig,  mount  and  label  all  they  found. 
Recreational  interests^  developed  at 
just  the  right  time.  After  each  of 
these  trips  every  book  on  geology  in 
the  library  was  taken  out  and  searched 
for  pertinent  data.  The  boy  with  the 
lowest  record  for  intellectual  achieve¬ 
ment  brought  his  new  collection  of 
rock  and  fossil  specimens  and  talked 
at  length  to  the  class  about  each  one. 

This  report  is  not  offered  as  a  pat¬ 
tern  to  be  followed.  On  the  contrary, 
it  is  merely  suggestive  of  what  any 
teacher  with  a  well-developed  talent 
or  unique  background  can  contribute 
to  the  growth  and  development  of  chil¬ 
dren.  Comparable  achievements  are 
now  obsen’able  in  the  field  of  both 
fine  and  practical  arts  in  many  pro¬ 
gressive  schools.  It  is  an  illustration 
of  how  leadership  may  be  attained  by 
the  practical  minded  child;  how  right¬ 
fully  and  efficiently  such  a  boy  or  girl 
can  function  in  a  worthwhile  enter¬ 
prise  with  full  satisfaction  to  himself 
and  the  group.  It  shows  how  learn¬ 
ing  can  and  does  take  place  in  subject 
matter  areas  when  the  activity  calls 
forth  the  need  to  know.  Interest  is 
always  keen  and  sustained;  satisfac¬ 
tions  in  achievement  center  about  cul¬ 
tural  and  behavior  values,  as  well  as 
in  the  structure  itself.  Through  ac¬ 


tually  being  a  part  of  such  an  under¬ 
taking,  boys  and  girls  develop  an  ever- 
increasing  understanding  of  commu¬ 
nity  life.  We  are  all  consumers,  chil¬ 
dren  as  well  as  adults,  and  children 
are  quick  to  realize  that  it  is  a  matter 
of  common  necessity  to  be  intelligent 
about  those  processes  which  change 
raw  materials  into  products  which 
meet  real  needs. 

It  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge 
that  the  purposive,  active  child  is  the 
learning  child.  If  the  activity  seems 
worthwhile  to  him,  he  becomes  the  so¬ 
cially  controlled  child  as  well.  This 
was  borne  out  by  the  fact  that  the 
children  themselves  noted  behavior 
changes.  The  boy  who  could  do  one 
process  well,  learned  to  direct,  in  a 
friendly  way,  the  boy  who  was  less 
skillful.  Stronger  boys  were  quick  to 
take  a  heavy  load  from  those  not  so 
strong.  Qualities  of  leadership  were 
appreciated  and  respected.  The  non¬ 
intellectual  boy  or  girl  did  “come  into 
bis  own”  and  was  rewarded  by  quick 
recognition  of  his  skill.  “Here,  John, 
you  do  this,  you’re  better  at  it  than 
I  am,”  or  “Let  Betty  knotch  out  the 
floor  boards — she  can  saw.”  Such  de¬ 
sired  outcomes  were  achieved  as:  con¬ 
sideration  for  others,  steadiness  of  pur¬ 
pose,  tolerance,  appreciation  of  what 
each  one  could  contribute  to  the  work 
as  a  whole,  recognition  of  skills,  rec¬ 
reational  enjoyments,  general  aware¬ 
ness  of  future  possibilities  in  the  en¬ 
vironment.  Xew  interest  in  required 
school  work  developed  l)ecause  such 
knowledge  was  necessary  to  the 
achievement.  Cleanings  become  clari¬ 
fied  because  of  doing. 

Steady  and  sure  growth  from  with¬ 
in  characterized  this  whole  period  of 
work.  Each  new  phase  suggested  fu- 
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tiire  developments  in  the  section  made 
accessible  by  the  bridge.  The  hillside 
“would  be  great  for  a  play,”  “we 
should  plant  bushes  and  trees  in  the 
fall  to  make  exits  and  entrances,” 
“flowering  shrubs  should  be  planted 
near  this  end  of  the  path.”  The  sec¬ 
ond  grade  actually  planted  wild  flow¬ 
ers  near  the  bridge  as  their  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  beauty  of  the  hillside. 
“Why  not  build  a  big  camp  fireplace 


over  there  and  a  log  cabin  here?” 
Creative  use  of  the  environment  was 
suggested  by  the  initial  activity  while 
they  were  working. 

The  freedom  with  which  these  sug¬ 
gestions  were  made  clearly  shows  the 
broad  comprehensive  policies  of  this 
school;  a  school  in  which  each  child 
creates,  achieves  and  develops  in 
w'holesome  security.  A  “good  place 
in  which  to  live  and  work.” 


THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  REACHING  OUT  TO 
FOREIGN  LANDS 
Thomas  W.  Gosling 

NATIONAL  DIRECTOR 
AMERICAN  JUNIOR  RED  CROSS 


TIIK  elementary  school  is  pushing 
out  its  walls  in  order  to  make 
contact  with  the  outside  world. 
I'he  American  forerunners  of  the 
modern  elementary  schools  had  cer¬ 
tain  definite  and  restricted  objectives 
which  were  attainable  within  a  nar¬ 
row  environment.  The  story  of  the 
expansion  of  the  objectives  of  these 
schools  in  order  to  meet  the  needs  of 
a  developing  society  with  its  ever- 
increasing  demands  is  a  fascinating 
one.  The  long  struggle  of  the  race  to 
occupy  wider  areas  of  freedom  seems 
tc  have  set  the  pattern  for  changes  in 
the  schools.  The  effort  of  the  human 
spirit  to  throw  off  the  shackles  which 
bind  it  has  its  parallel  in  the  field  of 
education. 

Even  such  an  external  matter  as 
the  design  and  the  construction  of 
school  buildings  reveals  the  effects  of 
a  changing  philosophy.  Wore  space 
for  pupils,  better  seating,  ventilation. 


and  lighting  in  schoolrooms,  more  at¬ 
tention  to  the  removal  of  hazards  to 
life  and  limb,  better  provision  of  sani¬ 
tary  appliances,  and  more  adequate 
supply  of  opportunities  for  play  and 
recreation,  and  for  expression  in  the 
manual  and  the  fine  arts,  including 
music,  are  all  a  part  of  a  general 
movement  for  making  the  school  build¬ 
ing  a  suitable  place  for  the  education 
of  children. 

These  physical  adaptations,  impor¬ 
tant  and  necessary  as  they  are,  would 
be  relatively  ineffective  if  they  were 
not  accompanied  by  even  greater 
changes  in  spirit.  A  narrow  and 
stern  discipline  has  yielded  in  all  good 
schools  to  a  system  in  which  there  is 
greater  effort  to  understand  the  child 
and  to  assist  him  in  understanding 
himself  and  in  regulating  his  own  be¬ 
havior  than  to  impress  upon  him  the 
standards  of  adults.  The  program  of 
studies  has  been  enlarged  and  the  cur- 
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riciilum  has  been  organized  in  har¬ 
mony  with  the  teachings  of  modem 
psychology.  Without  elaborating  fur¬ 
ther  this  remaking  of  the  school,  it 
may  suffice  to  say  that  the  whole  sys¬ 
tem  has  been  humanized  in  the  inter¬ 
est  of  children. 

Somewhat  timidly  at  first  the  ele¬ 
mentary  school  began  to  reach  beyond 
its  own  walls  for  study  materials.  The 
very  young  children  learned  about  the 
policeman,  the  postman,  the  milk- 
dealer,  the  grocer,  the  blacksmith,  the 
baker,  and  the  candlestick-maker. 
Older  children  studied  systems  of  gov¬ 
ernment,  local,  state,  and  national.  In 
geography  and  history,  they  learned 
about  foreign  places  and  about  events 
in  foreign  lands.  In  the  beginning 
most  of  the  materials  for  study  in 
these  subject-matter  fields  were  found 
in  textbooks  and  were  quite  abstract 
and  unrelated  to  real  life  situations. 
Rut  under  the  impact  of  a  pulsating 
society,  forward-looking  teachers  be¬ 
gan  to  make  use  of  the  maps  of  rail¬ 
way  lines  and  the  advertisements  of 
steamship  companies,  and  of  other 
aids  not  originally  intended  for  school 
use.  Products  of  farm  and  factory 
uere  brought  into  the  schoolroom  and 
were  used  to  give  vitality  and  real 
meaning  to  instruction.  Then  inter¬ 
est  was  aroused  by  tracing  to  foreign 
lands  many  of  the  familiar  articles  in 
almost  daily  use  in  the  home.  Coffee, 
tea,  cacao,  silk,  sisal,  spices,  perfumes 
furnished  a  material,  concrete,  visible 
basis  for  the  study  of  foreign  lands 
and  for  understanding  the  life  of 
people  beyond  the  seas. 

While  these  curriculum  changes 
were  occurring,  a  highly  significant 
idea  was  receiving  increasing  empha¬ 
sis  in  the  thinking  of  the  leaders  of 
education.  It  is  not  enough,  they 


said,  that  elementary  school  children 
learn  the  facts  which  the  school  deems 
important.  While  these  children  are 
learning  facts  and  mastering  princi¬ 
ples,  they  should  at  the  same  time 
be  developing  wholesome  character. 
Wholesome  character  has  a  social  ba¬ 
sis.  It  cannot  be  developed  without 
contact  with  and  regard  for  other 
people.  It  cannot  be  developed  in  a 
vacuum.  To  use  Goethe’s  phrase,  it 
is  a  product  of  “the  storm  and  stress” 
of  the  world.  Thus  character  educa¬ 
tion,  which  has  not  Ix'cn  very  clearly 
and  succinctly  defined  and  about  which 
there  is  still  much  hazy  thinking  and 
speaking,  has  become  a  kind  of  shib¬ 
boleth  for  schools. 

Into  the  preparation  of  a  character- 
edueation  program,  many  elements 
have  entered  which  do  not  come  \^'ith- 
in  the  scope  of  this  presentation.  So 
far  as  human  relationships  are  con¬ 
cerned,  the  flowering  of  the  whole  plan 
comes  with  an  open  recognition  of  the 
teaching  that  “God  has  made  of  one 
blood  all  nations  of  men.”  This  calls 
for  tolerance,  s,\Tnpatliy,  understand¬ 
ing,  appreciation,  and  good  will. 
These  qualities  do  not  exist  as  ab¬ 
stractions.  They  must  exist,  if  at  all, 
in  active  relationships.  Our  toler¬ 
ance,  in  order  to  have  any  aspect  of 
reality,  must  be  exhibited  towards 
some  person  or  persons  or  ideas;  our 
good  will  must  be  demonstrated  in 
practical  ways  to  others.  In  other 
words,  character  is  not  static;  it  is  dy¬ 
namic  if  it  is  to  be  worthy  of  the  name. 
Real  moral  character  is  always  re- 
^ealed  in  action.  And  so  character  in 
action  has  become  a  leading  purpose 
of  schools. 

Toward  the  fulfillment  of  this  pur¬ 
pose  the  American  Junior  Red  Cross 
has  offered  and  it  continues  to  offer 
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its  services.  The  American  Junior 
Red  Cross  has  eight  and  one-half  mil¬ 
lion  members  on  its  rolls  and  through 
the  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies  it 
has  friendly  relationships  with  Junior 
Red  Cross  Societies  in  fifty-one  other 
countries.  The  total  membership  in¬ 
cludes  about  sixteen  millions  of  chil¬ 
dren  and  youths  in  these  fifty-two  na¬ 
tions.  The  American  Junior  Red 
Cross  is  essentially  an  organization 
for  school  children  and  youths.  Many 
phases  of  its  program  can  be  and  are 
carried  on  by  good  schools  on  their  own 
initiative.  But  it  is  easier  and  more 
effective  to  use  the  facilities  of  an  or¬ 
ganization  which  already  has  almost 
world-wide  connections  than  it  is  to 
dc  the  same  things  independently.  In 
addition,  character-education  involves 
cooperation.  To  work  cooperatively 
with  sixteen  million  young  people  for 
tl;e  attainment  of  certain  desirable  so¬ 
cial  aims  is  in  itself  a  distinct  phase 
of  training  for  moral  character. 

The  program  for  the  participation 
of  American  Junior  Red  Cross  mem¬ 
bers  in  the  development  of  tolerance, 
sympathy,  understanding,  apprecia¬ 
tion,  and  good  will  towards  the  youth 
of  other  lands  involves  three  princi¬ 
pal  types  of  activity:  International 
correspondence  between  groups ;  the 
exchange  of  Christmas  boxes ;  and  sub¬ 
ventions  from  the  National  Children’s 
Fund. 

The  School  Correspondence  Plan  of 
the  American  Junior  Red  Cross  is 
explained  in  an  official  publication  of 
the  organization  as  follows: — 

“Junior  Red  Cross  school  correspond¬ 
ence  is  a  school  or  class  project.  The 
illustrated  letters,  bound  in  albums,  and 
other  materials  are  all  on  topics  that 
interest  entire  groups,  both  the  group 
preparing  the  correspondence  and  the 


group  receiving  it.  Both  the  prepara¬ 
tion  and  the  use  of  the  materials  are 
helpful  in  the  study  of  geography,  citi¬ 
zenship,  history,  art,  industry,  English, 
and  nearly  every  school  subject.  The 
fact  that  the  contact  is  broad,  between 
two  groups  instead  of  between  only  two 
individuals,  multiplies  the  value.  Its 
greatest  value  is  in  its  education  for  in¬ 
ternational  understanding  and  good  will, 
)>ecause  the  pupils  taking  part  are  all 
members  of  the  same  worldwide  organi¬ 
zation  and  are  all  actively  engaged  in 
their  own  communities  in  putting  into 
practice  the  ideal  of  altruistic  service. 

“The  correspondence  began  in  the 
friendly  gifts  of  groups  of  American 
children  to  groups  of  children  who  had 
suffered  because  of  the  World  War.  The 
children  w'ho  received  the  gifts  replied 
not  only  with  letters  of  thanks,  but  with 
j)hotographs  and  wdth  simple  gifts  that 
they  themselves  had  made.  The  schools 
receiving  these  return  letters  and  gifts 
responded  in  their  turn.  So  the  friend¬ 
ship  got  under  way,  until,  in  response 
to  the  widespread  interest  and  in  recog¬ 
nition  of  its  educational  worth,  the  ex¬ 
change  was  definitely  organized  about 
January  1,  1920.  Since  then  boys  and 
girls  of  fifty  countries  have  profited  by 
the  friendship.” 

Correspondence  is,  of  course,  a  two- 
way  affair.  It  involves  sending  and 
receiving.  Thus,  while  American 
children  are  sending  abroad  informa¬ 
tion  about  their  homes  and  schools, 
about  American  life  and  customs  and 
culture,  they  are  receiving  in  return 
equally  valuable  information  about 
life  abroad.  While  knowledge  alone 
is  not  equivalent  to  understanding,  it 
may  become  the  basis  of  understand¬ 
ing,  sympathy,  and  appreciation.  An 
old  and  familiar  adage  says  that  if 
you  want  a  friend,  you  must  first  of 
all  be  a  friend.  The  friendly  expres¬ 
sions  sent  by  American  Juniors  to 
their  fellow-members  in  other  lands 
sometimes  meet  a  response  in  quite 
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unexpected  ways.  For  example,  “Ca¬ 
nadian  Juniors  have  spontaneously 
contributed  a  sum  of  approximately 
$450.  for  the  relief  of  child  victims 
of  the  ^lississippi  and  Ohio  floods. 
In  a  litter  to  the  T^eafrue  (of  Red 
Cross  Societies)  announcing  this  gift, 
the  Canadian  Red  Cross  states  that 
there  had  been  no  appeal  of  any  kind, 
but  that  the  Juniors  were  so  impressed 
by  radio  and  newspaper  reports  that 
they  felt  impelled  to  do  something  to 
help.”  And  from  Poland  was  sent 
the  following  letter  at  the  time  of  the 
terrible  school  disaster  in  Texas  sev¬ 
eral  months  ago: —  “^reml)ers  of  the 
Polish  Junior  Red  Cross  Circle  at  the 
Public  School  Xo.  73  in  Lodz,  arc 
sending  their  most  sincere  condolence 
to  the  mothers  and  fathers  that  have 
lost  in  the  terrible  catastrophe  which 
befell  their  bidoved  children.  In  our 
Red  Cross  hymn,  we  have  the  words: 
‘We  will  go  there  where  the  tears  ap¬ 
pear.’  We  cannot  go  ourselves  to 
America,  but  let  the  words  of  deep 
sympathy  that  flow  straight  from  our 
hearts,  reach  those  to  whom  we  wish 
to  express  our  true  feelings.” 

For  somewhat  more  than  fifteen 
years  the  sending  of  Christmas  boxes 
to  Juniors  in  foreign  lands  has  been 
an  important  part  of  the  American 
Junior  Red  Cross  program.  These 
little  boxes,  small  strawboard  cartons, 
contain  inexpensive  gifts  dear  to  the 
hearts  of  children.  The  stories  that 
come  back  to  America  about  the  ways 
in  which  these  boxes  bring  joy  at 
Christmas  time  would  warm  the  heart 
cf  even  the  gloomiest  pessimist.  Usu¬ 
ally  there  is  but  one  box  to  a  school¬ 
room.  Last  year  (1936-1937)  about 
35,000  cartons  were  sent  abroad. 
What  effect  these  gifts  have  upon  in¬ 


ternational  feeling  cannot  be  expressed 
in  mathematical  terms.  We  think 
that  the  effect  is  profound.  By  faith 
we  are  led  to  believe  that  “there  shall 
never  be  one  lost  good.” 

In  another  significant  way  the 
American  Junior  Red  Cross  is  seek¬ 
ing  to  create  an  atmosphere  of  friend¬ 
liness  and  good  will  among  Juniors 
throughout  the  world.  In  1919  the 
American  National  Children’s  Fund 
was  established  for  the  purpose  of  aid¬ 
ing  the  child  victims  of  the  World 
War  in  Europe.  The  Fund  has  con¬ 
tinued  to  function  helpfully  from  the 
lx?ginning.  In  recent  years,  the  pur¬ 
poses  have  been  expanded  to  include 
many  projects  not  originally  contem¬ 
plated. 

Gardening  in  Poland  and  in  Nor¬ 
way,  recreational  activities  in  Bel¬ 
gium,  health  measures  in  Greece,  Hun¬ 
gary,  Czechoslovakia,  Latvia,  and 
Yougoslavia  have  all  l)een  assisted 
through  subventions  from  the  Na¬ 
tional  Children’s  Fund.  When  it  is 
remembered  that  the  Fund  is  not  large 
and  that  the  sums  w’hich  constitute  it 
are  primarily  the  purely  voluntary 
contributions  of  American  Juniors 
who  wdsh  to  do  what  they  can  to  pro¬ 
mote  world  friendship,  it  is  quite  re¬ 
markable  that  so  much  has  been  ac¬ 
complished.  As  in  the  case  of  the 
Christmas  boxes,  no  one  can  set  a 
fixed  value  upon  the  services  which 
the  National  Children’s  Fund  is  ren¬ 
dering.  Just  one  of  many  letters  re¬ 
ceived  from  abroad  will  indicate  the 
trend  of  the  thought  of  our  foreign 
friends.  From  the  Bulgarian  Junior 
Red  Cross  has  come  the  following 
letter : — 

“My  dear  Mr.  Director: 

The  Fourth  Conference  of  the  Bulgar- 
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ian  Junior  Red  Cross,  embracing  the 
Juniors  from  all  the  gymnasia  schools, 
took  place  in  Pleven.  This  conference 
was  made  possible  by  your  extensive  ma¬ 
terial  and  moral  help.  We  are  happy 
now  to  be  able  to  express  to  you  and  to 
all  the  American  juniors  our  deep,  sin¬ 
cere  gratitude,  and  send  you  our  thanks 
for  the  consideration  which  you,  for 
many  years  in  succession,  have  bestowed 
upon  our  nation,  thus  giving  the  Bul¬ 
garian  youth  an  opportunity  to  meet  as 
an  organized  bo<ly  and  build  the  better 
day  of  our  country.  The  Bulgarian 
youth  cherishes  in  its  heart  a  great  love 
for  its  comrades — the  juniors  of  the 
United  States,  and  for  the  nobility  of 
the  American  nation,  who  deeply  be¬ 
lieves  that  through  the  cause  of  the  Jun¬ 
ior  Red  Cross  there  will  come  peace,  love 
and  fraternity  among  the  nations  for¬ 
ever. 

We  beg  you  most  humbly,  Mr.  Di¬ 
rector,  that  you  accept  our  most  excel¬ 
lent  respect  for  you  all. 

‘We  serve.* 

For  the  Conference, 

M.  Markoff.” 

The  search  for  unity  in  the  midst 
of  diversity  goes  forever  onward.  In 
a  world  in  which  there  is  so  much  of 
greed,  of  selfishness,  of  lust  for  power 
and  in  w’hich  there  is  so  much  of  strife 
and  conflict,  it  is  comforting  that 


there  are  some  active  forces  which  are 
aiming  to  harmonize  differences  and 
to  build  a  better  world  upon  the  basis 
of  sympathy,  understanding,  apprecia¬ 
tion,  and  good  will.  The  members  of 
the  Junior  Red  Cross  are  trying  to 
accomplish  that  very  purpose.  The 
members  of  the  American  Junior  Red 
Cross  are  at  the  same  time  students 
in  our  schools,  most  of  them  in  ele¬ 
mentary  schools.  In  conducting  a 
Junior  Red  Cross  program  they  are 
assisting  the  schools  to  reach  out  into 
foreign  lands  and  to  fulfill  a  destiny 
which  was  theirs  from  the  beginning. 
The  modern  elementary  school  no 
longer  can  be  content  with  the  narrow 
environment  and  the  restricted  cur¬ 
riculum  of  the  early  days.  The  sol¬ 
emn  and  sacred  command  of  the 
Church,  “Lift  up  your  hearts”  is  now 
a  command  also  to  the  schools: — 
“Lift  up  your  hearts.”  The  whole 
world  needs  you  and  you  need  the 
whole  world. 

The  elementary  school  will  be  able 
to  fulfill  its  high  purpose  only  when 
it  recognizes  the  common  interests  of 
mankind  and  when  it  trains  the  chil¬ 
dren  to  view  distant  horizons  and  to 
have  a  sense  of  fellowship  that  accepts 
no  narrow  bounds. 
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unexpected  ways.  For  example,  “Ca¬ 
nadian  Juniors  have  spontaneously 
contributed  a  sum  of  approximately 
$450.  for  the  relief  of  child  victims 
of  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio  floods. 
In  a  letter  to  the  T.oafrue  (of  Red 
Cross  Societies)  announcing:  this  gift, 
the  Canadian  Red  Cross  states  that 
there  had  been  no  appeal  of  any  kind, 
but  that  the  J uniors  were  so  impressed 
by  radio  and  newspaper  reports  that 
they  felt  impelled  to  do  something  to 
help.”  And  from  Poland  was  sent 
the  following  letter  at  the  time  of  the 
terrible  school  disaster  in  Texas  sev¬ 
eral  months  ago: —  “^[embers  of  the 
Polish  Junior  Red  Cross  Circle  at  the 
Public  School  Xo.  73  in  Lodz,  are 
sending  their  most  sincere  condolence 
to  tlie  mothers  and  fathers  that  have 
lost  in  the  terrible  catastrophe  which 
befell  their  Ixdoved  children.  In  our 
Red  Cross  hymn,  we  have  the  words: 
‘We  will  go  there  where  the  tears  ap¬ 
pear.’  We  cannot  go  ourselves  to 
America,  but  let  the  words  of  deep 
sympathy  that  flow  straight  from  our 
hearts,  reach  those  to  whom  we  wish 
to  express  our  true  feelings.” 

For  somewhat  more  than  fifteen 
years  the  sending  of  Christmas  boxes 
to  Juniors  in  foreign  lands  has  been 
an  important  part  of  the  American 
Junior  Red  Cross  program.  These 
little  boxes,  small  strawboard  cartons, 
contain  inexpensive  gifts  dear  to  the 
hearts  of  children.  The  stories  that 
come  back  to  America  about  the  ways 
in  which  these  boxes  bring  joy  at 
Christmas  time  would  warm  the  heart 
of  even  the  gloomiest  pessimist.  Usu¬ 
ally  there  is  but  one  box  to  a  school¬ 
room.  Last  year  (1936-1937)  about 
35,000  cartons  were  sent  abroad. 
What  effect  these  gifts  have  upon  in¬ 


ternational  feeling  cannot  be  expressed 
in  mathematical  terms.  We  think 
that  the  effect  is  profound.  By  faith 
we  are  led  to  believe  that  “there  shall 
never  l)e  one  lost  good.” 

In  another  significant  way  the 
American  Junior  Red  Cross  is  seek¬ 
ing  to  create  an  atmosphere  of  friend¬ 
liness  and  good  will  among  Juniors 
throughout  the  world.  In  1919  the 
American  National  Children’s  Fund 
Avas  established  for  the  purpose  of  aid¬ 
ing  the  child  victims  of  the  World 
War  in  Europe.  The  Fund  has  con¬ 
tinued  to  function  helpfully  from  the 
beginning.  In  recent  years,  the  pur¬ 
poses  have  been  expanded  to  include 
many  projects  not  originally  contem¬ 
plated. 

Gardening  in  Poland  and  in  Nor¬ 
way,  recreational  activities  in  Bel¬ 
gium,  health  measures  in  Greece,  Hun¬ 
gary,  Czechoslovakia,  Latvia,  and 
Vougoslavia  have  all  l)een  assisted 
through  subventions  from  the  Na¬ 
tional  Children’s  Fund.  When  it  is 
remembered  that  the  Fund  is  not  large 
and  that  the  sums  w’hich  constitute  it 
are  primarily  the  purely  voluntary 
contributions  of  American  Juniors 
who  w’ish  to  do  what  they  can  to  pro¬ 
mote  w’orld  friendship,  it  is  quite  re¬ 
markable  that  so  much  has  been  ac¬ 
complished.  As  in  the  case  of  the 
Christmas  boxes,  no  one  can  set  a 
fixed  value  upon  the  services  which 
the  National  Children’s  Fund  is  ren¬ 
dering.  Just  one  of  many  letters  re¬ 
ceived  from  abroad  will  indicate  the 
trend  of  the  thought  of  our  foreign 
friends.  From  the  Bulgarian  Junior 
Red  Cross  has  come  the  following 
letter : — 

“My  dear  Mr.  Director: 

The  Fourth  Conference  of  the  Bulgar- 
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ian  Junior  Red  Cross,  embracing  the 
Juniors  from  all  the  gymnasia  schools, 
took  place  in  Pleven.  This  conference 
was  made  possible  by  your  extensive  ma¬ 
terial  and  moral  help.  We  are  happy 
now  to  be  able  to  express  to  you  and  to 
all  the  American  juniors  our  deep,  sin¬ 
cere  gratitude,  and  send  you  our  thanks 
for  the  consideration  which  you.  for 
many  years  in  succession,  have  bestoweil 
upon  our  nation,  thus  giving  the  Bul¬ 
garian  youth  an  opportunity  to  meet  as 
an  organized  body  and  build  the  better 
day  of  our  country.  The  Bulgarian 
youth  cherishes  in  its  heart  a  great  love 
for  its  comrades — the  juniors  of  the 
United  States,  and  for  the  nobility  of 
the  American  nation,  who  deeply  be¬ 
lieves  that  through  the  cause  of  the  Jun¬ 
ior  Red  Cross  there  wnll  come  peace,  love 
and  fraternity  among  the  nations  for¬ 
ever. 

We  beg  you  most  humbly,  Mr.  Di¬ 
rector,  that  you  accept  our  most  excel¬ 
lent  respect  for  you  all. 

‘We  serve.* 

For  the  Conference, 

M.  Markoff.” 

The  search  for  unity  in  the  midst 
of  diversity  goes  forever  onward.  In 
a  world  in  which  there  is  so  much  of 
greed,  of  selfishness,  of  lust  for  power 
and  in  which  there  is  so  much  of  strife 
and  conflict,  it  is  comforting  that 


there  are  some  active  forces  which  are 
aiming  to  harmonize  differences  and 
tc  build  a  better  world  upon  the  basis 
of  sympathy,  understanding,  apprecia¬ 
tion,  and  good  will.  The  members  of 
the  Junior  Red  Cross  are  trying  to 
accomplish  that  very  purpose.  The 
members  of  the  American  Junior  Red 
Cross  are  at  the  same  time  students 
in  our  schools,  most  of  them  in  ele¬ 
mentary  schools.  In  conducting  a 
Junior  Red  Cross  program  they  are 
assisting  the  schools  to  reach  out  into 
foreign  lands  and  to  fulfill  a  destiny 
which  was  theirs  from  the  beginning. 
The  modern  elementary  school  no 
longer  can  be  content  with  the  narrow 
environment  and  the  restricted  cur¬ 
riculum  of  the  early  days.  The  sol¬ 
emn  and  sacred  command  of  the 
Church,  “Lift  up  your  hearts”  is  now 
a  command  also  to  the  schools: — 
“Lift  up  your  hearts.”  The  whole 
world  needs  you  and  you  need  the 
whole  world. 

The  elementary  school  will  be  able 
to  fulfill  its  high  purpose  only  when 
it  recognizes  the  common  interests  of 
mankind  and  when  it  trains  the  chil¬ 
dren  to  view  distant  horizons  and  to 
have  a  sense  of  fellowship  that  accepts 
no  narrow  bounds. 
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IT  is  exceedingly  difficult  for  a  for¬ 
eigner  to  describe  accurately  and 
justly  the  status  of  women  in 
Japan.  That  there  have  been  and  still 
are  legal  and  social  discriminations 
from  which  women  suffer  is  immedi¬ 
ately  obvious,  as  is  also  the  lack  of 
consideration  which  on  the  farm  or 
in  the  city  so  often  characterizes  the 
attitude  of  Japanese  men  towards  the 
women  of  their  race.  That  the  man  - 
is  more  important  than  the  woman, 
that  a  boy  baby  is  more  to  be  desired 
than  a  girl,  that  it  is  the  wife’s  duty 
to  sacrifice  herself  for  the  welfare  of 
her  husband  rather  than  vice  versa — 
these  are  clear  and  patent  facts.  So 
also  is  the  comparatively  small  field 
of  activity  to  which  even  the  most 
energetic,  able  and  public-spirited 
women  are  restricted. 

It  is  true  that  very  great  changes 
both  in  the  legal  and  the  social  rights 
of  women  have  taken  place  within  the 
past  few  years  and  that  the  sphere  of 
feminine  action  is  constantly  widen¬ 
ing,  yet  it  is  still  predominantly  true 
as  Baron  Kikuchi  wrote  in  1908  that 
the  J apanese  people  above  all  else  “de¬ 
mand  it  of  our  women  that  they  shall 
be  good  wives  and  wise  mothers  as  a 
duty  that  they  have  to  perform  as 
Japanese  subjects.”  It  is  felt  —  and 
not  by  men  alone  —  that  this  is  ns 
much  as  should  be  demanded  of  any 
individual  and  that  its  performance 
should  prove  as  satisfying  to  the 
woman  as  it  is  beneficial  to  society. 
There  is  as  yet  comparatively  little 


ladief  in  the  necessity  of  wide  train¬ 
ing  in  academic  subjects,  or  of  any 
detailed  knowledge  of  the  world  out¬ 
side  the  home  for  those  whose  chief, 
if  not  sole,  object  in  existence  is  to 
become  “good  wives  and  wise  moth¬ 
ers.”  A  change  is  clearly  coming  but 
it  is  coming  slowly  and  is  being  de¬ 
layed  by  the  attitude  of  the  women 
themselves  as  well  as  by  masculine 
hostility. 

There  are  three  periods  that  can  be 
traced  in  the  history  of  women  in 
Japan.  In  earliest  times  women  seem 
to  have  occupied  a  comparatively  high 
position  in  society.  This  is  reflected 
in  the  fact  that  the  first  Imperial  An¬ 
cestress  was  a  woman — the  Sun  God¬ 
dess,  Amaterasu-O-Mi-Kami.  There 
were  a  number  of  important  Em¬ 
presses  and  women  appear  to  have 
played  no  ineonspicuous  part  in  the 
practice  of  the  arts  and  the  patronage 
of  learning.  Even  war  and  tribal 
leadership  were  not  exclusively  mascu¬ 
line  activities  and  women  took  an  ac¬ 
tive  part  in  politics  and  statecraft. 

With  the  introduction  of  Chinese 
philosophy  the  position  of  women  un- 
<lerwent  a  change.  Baron  Kikuchi 
has  well  described  the  influence  that 
tlie  new  learning  exerted. 

“Chinese  philosophers  seem  not  to 
have  liad  much  resj)ect  for  women ; 
while  Hufidhism  regards  women  as  sin¬ 
ful  creatures,  a  temptation  and  snare, 
an  obstacle  to  peace  and  holiness.  In 
our  feudal  system,  in  the  code  of  Bu¬ 
shido,  there  was  no  such  reverence  for 
women  as  in  the  Western  chivalry.  As 
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Professor  Chamberlain  has  remarked: 
*A  Japanese  knight  performed  his  val¬ 
iant  deeds  for  no  sucli  fanciful  rewards 
as  a  lady’s  smile,  lie  performed  them 
out  of  loyalty  to  his  lord,  or  filial  piety 
towards  the  memory  of  his  father.’ 

“Under  the  feudal  system  it  was  nat¬ 
ural  that  a  woman  could  not  become  the 
head  of  a  house,  for  she  could  not  dis¬ 
charge  duties  required  of  such,  the  first 
of  which  was  military  service.  The  rule 
of  ‘Three  obediences’  for  women — obe¬ 
dience  while  at  home  to  her  parents; 
ol)e<lience  when  married  to  her  husband; 
obedience  when  old  (i.  e.,  widowed)  to 
her  son  (i.  e.,  the  head  of  the  house) — 
was  a  necessary  consequence  of  this  dis¬ 
ability.” 

There  is,  of  course,  always  the  dan¬ 
ger  of  overstressing  this  deterioration 
in  the  status  of  women  for  as  Baron 
Kikuclii  goes  on  to  point  out,  while 
the  woman  owed  obedience  to  the 
head  of  the  house  she  received  in  gen¬ 
eral  the  tokens  of  respect  due  to  her 
as  wife  and  mother.  But  it  has  nev¬ 
ertheless  been  true  that  throughout' 
the  larger  part  of  Japanese  history 
women  have  been  looked  upon  as  defi¬ 
nitely  less  important  than  men.  Their 
education  has  been  confined  primarily 
to  instruction  in  the  service  of  family 
and  the  home.  When  in  some  of  the 
wealthier  or  more  distinguished  fami¬ 
lies  further  training  was  desired,  it 
was  designed  to  “give  her  manners 
grace,  and  her  taste  refinement,” 
lather  than  to  arouse  intellectual  ac¬ 
tivity.  This  additional  instruction 
w’ould  usually  be  confined  to  such 
matters  as  music,  dancing,  the  tea 
ceremony'  or  flower  arrangement.  In 
general  it  may  be  said  that  down  un¬ 
til  very  recent  times  the  only  class  of 
J apanese  women  whose  minds  were 
trained  to  make  them  in  any  sense  the 
intellectual  companions  of  men,  were 
the  Geisha,  whose  position  in  many 


cases  w’as  not  unlike  that  of  the  Het- 
airae  of  Periclean  Athens. 

The  third  period  in  the  history  of 
Japanese  womanhood  is  being  gradu¬ 
ally  introduced  today.  It  is  true  that 
women  do  not  yet  either  legally  or  so¬ 
cially  enjoy  the  same  rights  as  men 
and  it  is  obvious  that  the  educational 
training  given  to  girls  is  neither  as 
extended  nor  as  competent  as  that 
given  to  boys.  But  this  discrimina¬ 
tion  is  slowly  passing  and  a  new  era 
in  which  the  women  of  Japan  will  en¬ 
joy  the  legal,  political  and  social 
rights  to  which  their  many  virtues  so 
eminently  entitle  them  is  certainly 
approaching. 

There  is  little  real  change  to  record 
in  the  history  of  women’s  education 
until  the  impact  of  foreign  culture 
was  beginning  to  produce  its  effect 
prior  to  and,  more  emphatically,  after 
the  arrival  of  Admiral  Perry  and  his 
“Black  Ships”  in  1854.  Just  before 
the  Shogunate  was  overthrown  and 
the  Emperor  regained  power  in  1867, 
girls’  schools  were  opened  by  a  num¬ 
ber  of  the  provincial  clans  and  al¬ 
though  the  curriculum  was  largely 
based  upon  mediaeval  precepts  there 
was  some  evidence  of  the  dawn  of  a 
new  era.  Although  these  schools  were 
closed  when  the  national  system  of 
education  was  inaugurated  a  few 
years  later,  they  did  play  an  impor¬ 
tant  pioneer  part  in  the  history  of 
modern  J  apanese  education.  The 
same  can  be  said  writh  even  more  jus¬ 
tification  of  the  influence  exerted  by 
the  early  foreign  (particularly  Ameri¬ 
can)  missionaries  and  their  wives  and 
of  the  schools  which  they  were  influ¬ 
ential  in  opening.  Before  the  end  of 
the  century  the  missionaries  had 
opened  over  forty  schools  for  girls 
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within  the  Empire  of  Japan.  It  is 
probably  true  that  many  of  these 
schools  fell  far  short  of  the  standards 
that  would  be  acceptable  today,  but 
as  has  been  said  by  Dr.  Hoshino,  a 
distinguished  Japanese  woman  educa¬ 
tor,  who  was  herself  a  graduate  of  the 
mission  school,  “People  often  speak  of 
the  many  shortcomings  of  these 
schools  but  to  me  it  is  wonderful 
rather  to  think  how  much  they  accom¬ 
plished  under  the  circumstances. 
There  is  no  denying  that  many  of  the 
women  who  are  now  leaders  among 
the  Japanese  women  ow’e  their  spirit¬ 
ual  and  intellectual  awakening  to 
these  schools.  And  w’hen  w’e  think  of 
the  hundreds  who  w'ent  out  of  these 
schools,  their  intellect  stimulated  with 
new  learning  and  their  souls  awak¬ 
ened  to  the  new  significance  of  life, 
there  should  be  only  gratitude  on  our 
part.” 

After  the  Restoration,  in  Septem¬ 
ber,  1871,  the  Emperor  issued  a  Re¬ 
script  directed  particularly  to  the  aris- 
to<*racv  and  advocating  that  they 
should  indulge  in  foreign  travel  for 
the  purpose  of  increasing  their  knowl¬ 
edge  and  broadening  their  experience. 
In  view  of  the  “lack  of  an  established 
system  of  education  for  women”  it 
w’as  particularly  stressed  that  the 
nobles  should  take  with  them  on  their 
foreign  travels  their  wives,  daughters 
and  sisters.  “Then  would  these  see 
for  themselves  how  in  the  lands  they 
visit  women  receive  their  education, 
and  would  also  learn  the  way  to  bring 
up  their  children.” 

Not  all  the  daughters  of  the  aris¬ 
tocracy  could  be  expected  to  go 
abroad,  however,  and  for  the  benefit 
of  those  that  had  to  be  educated  in 
J apan  the  Government  opened,  in 


1877,  a  girls  department  in  the  Peers’ 
School.  Instruction  of  both  elemen¬ 
tary  and  secondary  school  character 
was  provided  but  the  arrangement  did 
not  prove  altogether  satisfactory  and, 
in  1885,  by  the  Order  of  the  Empress, 
an  independent  Peeresses  School  was 
established.  Its  classes  were  opened 
to  the  daughters  of  families,  which 
did  not  belong  to  the  Peerage,  who 
could  comply  w’ith  certain  specified 
qualifications. 

The  provision  of  general  education 
for  the  daughters  of  the  lower  and 
middle  classes  was  advocated  in  the 
Imperial  Rescript  proclaiming  the 
new  system  of  education  and  in  1872 
it  was  made  partially  effective.  Since 
that  time,  although  the  regulations 
have  changed  in  many  details  they  re¬ 
main,  so  far  as  elementary  education 
is  concerned,  approximately  the  same 
in  their  essential  features  for  boys 
and  girls.  This  means  that  girls  en¬ 
ter  the  public  primary  schools  at  the 
age  of  six  and  remain,  nominally,  for 
eight  years.  During  this  time  they 
are  given  instruction  in  morals,  in  the 
reading  and  writing  of  the  Japanese 
alphabets  (there  are  two  of  seventy- 
two  letters  each)  and  of  the  Chinese 
characters  which  have  been  adopted 
for  use  by  the  Japanese,  in  elementary 
arithmetic,  geography  and  history,  and 
in  music  and  sewing.  In  the  last  two 
years  of  the  course  the  students  are 
given  some  instruction  in  the  facts  of 
natural  science. 

The  training  in  what  is  known  as 
“morals”  is  the  most  important  single 
element  in  Japanese  education.  The 
object  of  this  instruction  is  to  incul¬ 
cate  the  fundamental  virtues,  namely, 
loyalty  to  the  Emperor  and  obedience 
to  superiors,  and  filial  piety.  The 
emphasis  placed  on  this  training  has 
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made  the  Japanese  today  the  most 
united  and  most  ‘‘loyal”  of  all  na¬ 
tionalities. 

It  is  in  the  field  of  secondary  edu¬ 
cation  that  the  great  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  training  of  boys  and  girls 
becomes  most  apparent.  For  many 
years  after  the  Restoration  almost  no 
facilities  for  secondary  education  ex¬ 
isted  anywhere  in  Japan.  As  late  as 
1!)05  there  were  only  100  such  sec¬ 
ondary  schools  for  girls  in  the  whole 
country — and  this  included  private  as 
well  as  j)ublic  establishments.  Even 
today  the  supply  of  such  schools  is 
quite  inade<juate  to  the  demand,  and 
less  than  10%  of  the  girls  go  on  past 
the  elementary  school  grades.  Num¬ 
bers  of  enlightened  educationists 
have  sought  to  improve  the  facilities 
for  girls,  and  private  schools  have 
l)een  established  in  an  attempt  to  fill 
the  gap  left  by  the  national  and  local 
educational  authorities. 

In  spite  of  these  exceptions,  how’- 
evcr,  it  is  still  true  that  feminine  edu¬ 
cation  still  lacks  the  assistance  which 
it  should  receive  in  a  country  of  mod¬ 
ern  standards  and  ideals.  This  fact 
is  clearly  evidenced  by  the  nomencla¬ 
ture  employed  in  describing  the 
schools.  On  leaving  the  primary 
schools  those  boys  who  are  able  to  con¬ 
tinue  their  education  go  first  to  Mid¬ 
dle  Schools  (Chugakko),  and  then  to 
High  Schools  (Koto  gakko).  Girls, 
on  the  other  hand,  go  directly  to  their 
Kotojogakko  or  “girls  high  schools.” 
The  situation  is  aggravated  also  by 
the  fact  that  the  academic  standards 
of  the  girls’  high  schools  are  much 
lower  than  those  of  the  boys’  middle 
schools,  a  condition  which  is  certainly 
not  necessitated  by  any  intellectual  in¬ 
feriority  on  the  part  of  the  Japanese 


girls.  This  attitude  is  further  demon¬ 
strated  by  the  fact  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  has  not  provided  a  single  col¬ 
lege  for  women,  although  seven  uni¬ 
versities  and  a  great  numl)er  of  spe¬ 
cialized  schools  of  college  type  have 
been  established  for  men. 

Girls’  high  schools  as  at  present  or¬ 
ganized  have  as  their  declared  objec¬ 
tive:  “to  give  a  general  education  of 
high  standard  to  women,  to  foster  the 
spirit  of  national  morality  and  to  de¬ 
velop  female  virtue.”  Actually,  and 
as  compared  with  the  w’ork  done  in 
the  boys’  middle  schools,  the  stand¬ 
ard  in  the  girls’  institutions  is  not 
high.  There  is  a  very  great  variation 
in  the  courses  of  study  offered  by  the 
various  high  schools.  The  general 
course  usually  covers  either  four  or 
five  years  but  in  some  cases,  when  lo¬ 
cal  conditions  prescribe  the  change, 
this  is  reduced  to  three.  A  post¬ 
graduate  course  of  two  or  three  years 
is  sometimes  offered  to  those  who  wish 
to  pursue  the  study  of  one  or  more 
select^'d  subjects.  Some  high  schools 
for  girls  provide  only  courses  in 
household  science,  in  others  this 
course  is  added  at  the  end  of  the  ordi¬ 
nary  course. 

The  discrimination  between  the  edu¬ 
cational  facilities  provided  for  boys 
and  girls  in  Japan  is  sometimes  ex- 
ctised  on  the  ground  that  Japanese 
women  neither  need  nor  desire  more 
advanced  academic  facilities.  Such  a 
justification  for  the  policy  of  dis¬ 
crimination  would  not  be  acceptable 
to  the  more  enlightened  citizens  of 
any  modem  state  and  there  is  evi¬ 
dence  that  it  is  becoming  less  and  less 
conclusive  to  the  women  of  Japan.  It 
is  quite  true  that  there  is  no  very 
strong  “women’s  rights”  movement  in 
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modern  Japan.  It  is  even  true  that 
a  great  many  Japanese  women  are 
definitely  opposed  to  any  programme 
that  would  result  in  the  members  of 
their  sex  being  exposed  to  the  dan¬ 
gers  that  allegedly  accompany  partici¬ 
pation  in  public  and  higher  academic 
life.  For  example,  at  a  National  Con¬ 
vention  of  women  primary  school 
teachers  held  in  the  spring  of  1934,  a 
motion  favoring  female  suffrage  was 
defeated  by  800  votes  to  3.  Never¬ 
theless,  the  number  of  women  (and 
men  also)  who  recognize  that  the  in¬ 
tricacies  and  problems  of  modern  life 
demand  the  most  adequate  training 


possible  for  both  men  and  women  is 
steadily  growing.  Women  in  Japan 
have  always  played  a  definite  part  in 
the  business  world,  though  generally 
in  its  more  simple  manifestations,  and 
they  are  now  in  a  few  isolated  but 
symptomatic  cases,  moving  into  posts 
of  greater  responsibility.  They  are 
also  knocking  at  the  doors  that  shelter 
the  professional  classes.  Their  right 
to  enter,  on  the  ground  of  both  ca¬ 
pacity  and  character  is  patent  to  all 
unbiased  observers.  Only  opportimi- 
ties  for  training  are  lacking  and  this 
condition  will  not  long  be  allowed  to 
persist. 
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OUITE  recently  I  was  reading  a 
book  by  l^Ir.  H.  G.  Wells.  What 
Mr.  Wells  has  to  say  is  almost 
always  provocative  and  stimulating; 
and  this  little  book  was  no  exception. 

It  is  not  a  new  book,  nor  is  it  perhaps 
a  great  book,  but  it  is  at  any  rate  a 
book  about  a  great  man,  F.  W.  San¬ 
derson,  principal  for  many  years  of 
Oundle  College,  an  English  school, 
and,  as  ^fr.  Wells  says,  “one  of  the 
greatest  men  I  have  ever  known  with 
any  degree  of  intimacy.”  The  book 
is  called  The  Story  of  a  Oreat  School- 
master  and  it  was  published  in  1924. 
But  despite  the  years  since  its  publi¬ 
cation,  there  are  some  ideas  which  it 
might  not  be  without  profit  to  note  in 
these  days,  when  we  seem  to  be  enter¬ 
ing  on  a  new  and  critical  phase  in 
the  relations  Ix'tw’een  Capital  and  La¬ 
bour,  a  phase  through  w'hich  England 
has  already  passed. 

When  Sanderson  went  as  principal 
to  Oundle  in  1802  there  were  some 
eighty  boys  in  attendance;  when  he 
died  in  1022  there  were  over  seven 
hundred  and  many  more  waiting  to 
be  admitted.  As  Mr.  Wells  says,  from 
a  small  country  grammar  school  “he 
created  something  more  suggestive  of 
those  great  modern  teaching  centres 
of  which  our  world  stands  in  need 
than  anything  else  that  has  yet  been 
attempted.”  To  tell  the  history  of 
the  development  of  his  ideas  there  is, 
as  Mr.  Wells  expresses  it,  “to  reflect 
upon  all  the  main  educational  ideas 
of  the  last  century  and  to  revise  one’s 
conception  of  the  purport  of  the  mod¬ 
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ern  community  in  relation  to  educa¬ 
tion.”  In  the  school  Sanderson  saw 
the  most  important  centre  for  the  com¬ 
plete  re-organization  of  civilized  life. 
Here,  better  than  in  any  other  place. 
Thought  Sanderson,  could  be  taught 
the  principles,  in  which  he  saw  the 
possibility  of  developing  healthier 
conditions  in  modem  communities, 
the  elimination  of  cut-throat  competi¬ 
tion  between  class  and  class,  between 
individual  and  individual,  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  interest  as  the  primary  in¬ 
centive  to  activity,  educational  or  in¬ 
dustrial,  emphasizing  the  fact  that  in 
successful  creation  is  to  be  found  the 
deepest  happiness  of  which  the  aver¬ 
age  human  being  is  capable. 

For  the  past  three  hundred  years, 
as  Mr.  Wells  points  out,  competition 
between  individuals  has  been  the  mo¬ 
tive  employed  to  spur  students  on  to 
arduous  effort,  oblivious  to,  or  care¬ 
less  of  the  fact  that  to  many  gifted 
individuals  the  idea  of  competition 
makes  no  appeal.  Sanderson,  like 
such  previous  educational  reformers 
as  Pestalozzi  and  Froebel,  saw  that 
curiosity  and  the  drive  to  know  were 
impelling  forces,  which  had  up  to  his 
time  not  been  sufficiently  exploited 
for  educational  ends.  By  encouraging 
and  “educating”  natural  tastes  and 
curiosities,  of  which  the  boys  them¬ 
selves  were  not  always  aware,  Sander¬ 
son  was  successful  in  producing  in 
bovs,  who  had  been  failures  in  the 
more  traditional  and  more  highly  re¬ 
garded  subjects,  such  as  mathematics 
and  classics,  a  new  satisfaction  and 
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harmony  through  the  active  employ¬ 
ment  of  forces  and  gifts  which  had 
been  lying  dormant,  chiefly  in  the  sci¬ 
ences,  new  at  that  time  in  the  schools. 
Competition  was  replaced  by  interest 
and  curiosity,  not  merely  in  individ¬ 
uals  but  in  cooperative  groups.  It 
was  no  longer  a  race,  a  ‘sauve-qui- 
peut,’  of  a  herd  of  boys  towards  the 
same  goal,  but  clusters  and  groups  of 
l*oys  about  an  attractive  problem,  ^ir. 
Wells  gives  an  interesting  account  of 
the  science  conversazione,  which  pre- 
coded  the  annual  prize-giving: 

“In  the  summer  term  the  conversa¬ 
zione  in  its  fully  developed  form  took 
up  a  large  part  of  the  energy  of  the 
school.  Says  the  official  life: 

“  ‘All  the  senior  boys  in  the  school 
were  eligible  for  this  work,  the  only  qual¬ 
ification  necessary  being  a  willingness 
to  work  and  to  sacrifice  some,  at  least, 
of  one’s  free  time.  There  was  never  any 
dearth  of  willing  workers,  the  total 
number  often  exceeding  two  hundred. 
The  chief  divisions  of  the  conversazione 
were:  Physics  and  Mechanics;  Chemis¬ 
try;  Biology;  and  Workshops.  A  boy 
M'ho  volunteered  to  help  was  left  free 
to  choose  which  branch  he  would  adopt. 
Having  chosen,  he  gave  his  name  to  the 
master  in  charge;  if  he  had  any  partic¬ 
ular  experiment  in  view,  he  mentioned 
it,  and  if  suitable,  it  was  allotted  to  him. 
If  he  had  no  suggestion,  an  experiment 
was  suggested,  and  he  was  told  where 
information  could  be  obtained  As  a 
general  rule  two  or  three  hoys  w’orked 
together  at  any  one  experiment 

“  ‘Some  of  the  experiments  chosen  re¬ 
quired  weeks  of  preparation;  there  was 
apparatus  to  be  made  and  fitted  up, 
information  to  be  sought  and  absorbed, 
so  that  on  the  final  day  an  intelligent 
account  could  be  given  to  any  visitor 
watching  the  experiment.  This  work 
was  all  done  out  of  school  hours.  Four 
or  five  days  before  Speech  Day,  ordi¬ 
nary  school  lessons  ceased  for  those  tak¬ 
ing  part  in  the  conversazione;  the  labo¬ 
ratories,  class-rooms,  and  workshops 


were  portioned  out  so  that  each  boy 
knew  exactly  where  he  was  to  work,  and 
how  much  space  he  had.  The  setting  ! 
up  of  the  experiments  began.  To  any-  \ 
one  visiting  the  school  on  these  partic-  i 
ular  days  it  must  have  seemed  in  a  state  ^ 
of  utter  confusion,  boys  wandering  about  e 
in  all  directions,  apparently  under  no 
supenision,  and  often  to  all  appearances  \ 
with  no  purpose.  A  party  might  l)e  | 
met  with  a  jam-jar  and  fishing-net  near  \ 
the  river;  others  might  l)e  found  miles  1 
away  on  bicycles,  going  to  a  place  where  | 
some  particular  flower  might  be  found. 
Three  or  four  boys  would  appear  to  be  [ 
smashing  up  an  engine  and  scattering  its  j 
parts  in  all  directions,  while  others  could  i 
be  seen  wheeling  a  barrow-load  of  bricks  | 
or  trying  to  mix  a  hod  of  mortar.  [ 
Gradually  a  certain  amount  of  order 
appeared,  some  experiments  were  tried 
and  found  to  work  satisfactorily,  others 
failed,  and  investigation  into  the  cause 
of  failure  had  to  be  carried  out.  As  the 
final  day  approached,  excitement  in¬ 
creased,  frantic  telegrams  were  sent  to 
know,  for  example,  if  the  liquid  air  had 
been  despatched;  frequent  visits  to  the 
railw'ay  station  were  made  in  the  hopes 
of  finding  some  parcel  had  arrived ; 
sometimes  it  was  even  necessary  to 
motor  to  Peterborough  to  pick  up  mate¬ 
rial  which  otherwise  would  arrive  too 
late.  A  programme  giving  a  short  de¬ 
scription  of  the  experiment  or  exhibit 
had  to  pass  through  the  printer’s  hands. 

At  last  everything  would  be  ready :  occa¬ 
sionally,  but  very  seldom,  an  experiment 
had  to  be  abandoned  or  another  substi¬ 
tuted  at  the  last  moment.’  ” 

These  methods  were  not  confined  to 
the  sciences  but  w’cre  extended  to  his¬ 
tory  and  literature.  In  all  subjects 
the  l)oys  were  taught  to  make  or  state 
something.  A  spirit  of  creation  per¬ 
vaded  the  whole  school. 

Sanderson  died  before  his  w'ork  was 
completed.  The  war  cut  cruelly  into 
its  development.  In  young  Eric 
Yarrow,  son  of  the  famous  ship¬ 
builder  Sir  Alfred  Yarrow,  a  brilliant 
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voung  fellow,  who  like  his  father, 
shared  many  of  Sanderson’s  ideas 
towards  the  improving  of  relations  be¬ 
tween  capital  and  labour,  Sanderson 
saw  one,  who  might  put  his  ideas  into 
practice  in  improving  the  relations 
between  Labour  and  Capital  and  in  his 
own  son,  Roy  Sanderson,  a  teacher 
like  himself,  he  found  one  who  shared 
his  educational  ideals  and  who  might 
have  become  his  successor  at  Oundle. 
Both  these  young  men,  however,  met 
their  death  on  the  battlefield.  And 
yet,  as  Mr.  Wells  says,  though  San¬ 
derson’s  efforts  seemed  to  have  ended 
in  failure,  “A  day  will  surely  come 
when  his  name  will  be  honoured  above 
all  other  contemporary  schoolmasters 
as  the  precursor  of  a  new  age  in  edu¬ 
cation  and  human  affairs.  .  .  .  San¬ 
derson’s  stout  hopefulness  and  pioneer 
thrustings  will  be  kept  in  remem¬ 
brance  by  generations  that  have  come 
up  to  the  pitch  of  understanding  him.” 

Sanderson’s  ideas,  not  entirely  origi¬ 
nal  with  him,  but  exploited  with  such 
courage  in  so  firm  a  conservative 
stronghold  as  the  English  public 
schools,  should  not  be  without  interest 
for  us  at  the  present  moment.  It  is 
true  that  we  in  America  are  in  the 
very  forefront  of  scientific  progress, 
but  this  scientific  and  mechanical  age 
has  not  brought  entirely  unmixed 
blessings.  One  of  its  greatest  trage¬ 
dies  has  been  that  so  often  the  work 
is  below  the  brain  capacity  of  the 
worker.  The  “TJnstretched  Faculties” 
are  not  least  among  the  causes  of  those 
mental,  moral  and  physical  disturb¬ 
ances,  which  so  often  precede  disagree¬ 
able  and  dangerous  differences  of  opin¬ 
ion  in  the  industrial  world.  The  cul¬ 
tivation  and  development  of  the  work¬ 
ers’  faculties  along  congenial  lines  can 
do  much  to  avoid  these  dangers.  The 


worker  should  be  shown  how  to  use 
the  increased  leisure,  which  seems  to 
be  an  accompaniment  of  modem  in¬ 
dustrial  life.  If  his  daily  job  does  not 
give  him  that  inner  satisfaction  which 
all  men  seek,  then  he  must  find  it  in 
the  proper  employment  of  his  free 
time.  He  must  experience  that  feel¬ 
ing  of  creation  of  which  Bergson  has 
spoken : 

"If,  then,  in  every  province  the  tri¬ 
umph  of  life  is  expressed  by  creation, 
might  we  not  think  that  the  ultimate 
reason  of  Human  Life  is  a  creation 
which,  in  distinction  from  that  of  the 
artist  or  man  of  science,  can  be  pursued 
at  every  moment  and  by  all  men  alike; 
I  mean  the  creation  of  self  hy  self,  the 
continual  enrichment  of  personality  bj 
elements  which  it  does  not  draw  from 
outside,  but  causes  to  spring  forth  from 
itself.” 

That,  then,  is  the  first  objective,  the 
proper  use  of  leisure. 

Then,  too,  in  the  solution  of  many 
peculiarly  modern  problems,  such  as 
the  conflict  between  Capital  and  La¬ 
bour,  which  is  beginning  to  define  it¬ 
self  more  sharply  in  our  country,  we 
must  look  in  our  future  leaders  not 
sc  much  for  those  qualities  which 
make  for  successful  competition  with 
their  fellowmen  as  the  qualities,  which 
make  of  them  collaborators  and  help¬ 
ers.  They  should  be  trained  not  to 
become  successful  go-getters,  nor  for 
an  orgy  of  competition,  but  rather  as 
members  of  a  common  guild.  We 
have  now  entered  on  a  bargaining  pe¬ 
riod  which  may  well  continue  for 
some  considerable  time  and  the  de¬ 
ployment  by  the  chosen  leaders  of  the 
old  competitive  qualities  can  only  lead 
to  friction  and  trouble.  They  must 
cultivate  Tolerance,  an  appreciation 
of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  others,  a 
respect  for  the  Law,  devotion  to  the 
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well-being  of  the  community,  a  putting 
of  competition  in  its  proper  place. 

Towards  this  end  education  in 
schools  and  universities  can  surely 
make  a  greater  contribution  than  it  is 
now  making.  Already  in  the  sciences 
we  have  developed  some  of  that  group 
interest  and  sense  of  creation  of  which 
Mr.  Wells  speaks.  But  that  interest 
is  for  the  most  part  narrowly  scientific 
and  professional  and  in  the  wider 
human  field  many  of  the  older  arts 
subjects  are  not  making  the  contribu¬ 
tion  of  which  they  are  capable.  They 


are  tending  more  and  more  to  become 
the  handmaidens  to  the  sciences  and 
the  professional  schools  and  yet  it  is 
pre-eminently  the  arts  subjects  which 
can  most  effectively  help  towards  cul¬ 
tivating  interests  which  will  enable 
them  to  understand  the  problems, 
political  and  industrial,  national  and 
international,  with  which  every  think¬ 
ing  man  is  now  confronted,  interests 
which  would  give  them  in  their  leisure 
hours  that  sense  of  creative  activity, 
without  which  the  most  materially 
successful  life  is  a  failure. 


“CREATIVE  WRITERS,  INC.” 

Denver  Ewino  Bauohan,  Ph.  D. 
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ONCE  we  assume  that  the  highly 
satisfying  art  of  writing  is 
wholly  acquired,  the  corollary 
that  it  soon  becomes  an  enthusiasm 
follows  naturally.  Unfortimately, 
what  fails  to  follow  naturally  is  the 
academic  matter  of  convincing  stu¬ 
dents  that  these  really  are  axioms. 
For  most  students,  the  ability  to  write 
themes  is  an  unfathomable  gift  of  the 
gods,  rather  than  an  acquisition  or  an 
enthusiasm.  Thus  a  theme  assign¬ 
ment  not  infrequently  leads  to  a  sur¬ 
reptitious  transaction  with  some  com¬ 
mercial  agency  for  theme-writing  or 
with  some  classmate  or  upperclassman 
who  is  a  bit  short  in  cash  and  long 
in  creative  talent.  How  is  the  instruc¬ 
tor  in  English  to  convince  his  charges 
that  such  escapes  lead  to  extinction, 
or,  to  speak  positively,  that  writing  is 
necessary  to  complete  expression  and 
that  expression  is  necessary  to  com¬ 
plete  living  ?  What  follows  here  is  an 
attempt  to  prove  that  the  instructor 
in  English  can  answer  this  question 
better  by  example  than  by  precept. 

In  the  outset,  he  must  grant  that 
it  is  also  better  to  appeal  to  students 
on  their  lowest  level  of' interest  than 
not  to  appeal  to  them  at  all.  Most 
will  agree  that  the  level  common  to 
literate  minds  is  obviously  that  of  let¬ 
ter  writing.  In  its  rudimentary  form 
a  letter  may  be  an  artless  attempt  to 
get  a  check  from  home,  or  it  may  be 
a  cold  and  factual  communication. 
In  its  most  urbane  form  it  compre¬ 
hends  the  epistolary  masterpieces  of 
such  creative  writers  as  Horace  Wal¬ 


pole,  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley,  and  D.  H. 
Lawrence.  The  gulf  is  wide  between 
the  two  forms,  but  they  are  essen¬ 
tially  the  same.  Each  has  taken  on 
the  aspect  of  imperishable  symbol. 
Should  the  instructor  fail  to  empha¬ 
size  this  essential  likeness  or  to  ex¬ 
ploit  the  fact  that  letter  writing  is 
indispensable  in  our  age,  he  may  find 
the  field  lost  before  the  fight  has  be¬ 
gun.  Students  planning  a  highly  pro¬ 
fessionalized  career  like  engineering 
usually  prove  to  be  the  stubbornest 
contenders  against  all  forms  of  crea¬ 
tive  writing.  Such  a  group  came  un¬ 
der  the  present  writer’s  tutelage  in 
1934  and  1935,  when  the  Depression 
was  just  beginning  to  lift.  To  point 
out  to  them  the  joys  of  literary  crea¬ 
tion  was  to  get  the  well-known  laugh. 
They  felt  sure  that  they  could  dis¬ 
pense  with  the  business  of  letter  writ¬ 
ing  (and  incidentally  their  instruc¬ 
tor’s  services)  :  they  would  apply  for 
their  positions  in  person. 

As  seniors  in  their  special  field, 
they  soon  had  the  opportunity  to  try 
the  magic  of  their  personalities,  but 
their  prospective  employers  asked 
them  to  submit  also  a  personal  letter 
for  filing.  It  was  a  chastened  group 
who  finally  admitted  that  they  had 
made  their  decision  about  letter  writ¬ 
ing  too  hastily.  They  were  willing 
now  to  write  sample  letters  and  solicit 
their  instructor’s  criticism.  The  in¬ 
eptness  with  which  they  attempted  to 
sell  themselves  (to  use  their  own 
phrase)  included  nearly  all  the  taboos 
known  to  letter  writing:  weak  parti- 
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cipial  beginnings,  general  tactlessness 
and  unintentional  discourtesies,  omis¬ 
sions  of  vitally  important  qualifica¬ 
tions,  timid  and  apol(^etic  tones,  be- 
whiskered  stereotypes,  utter  lack  of 
originality,  weak  participial  endings, 
and,  to  cap  it  all,  downright  illegibil¬ 
ity.  Applying  for  positions  became  a 
fad  overnight.  Both  instructor  and 
students  played  the  part  of  applicants 
and  prospective  employers.  Any  let¬ 
ter  that  failed  to  secure  a  position 
was  consigned  to  the  wastebasket,  but 
the  hypothetical  employer  must  offer 
a  criticism  of  its  contents.  The  re¬ 
sults  of  these  exercises  carried  over 
eff(*ctively  to  real  life,  and  creative 
writing  on  its  first  and  lowest  level 
was  thus  vindicated,  even  in  the  eyes 
of  these  stubborn  but  likable  engineers. 

Since  it  purpose's  to  tran.scend  the 
utilitarian  and  become  a  fine  art,  the 
second  level  of  interest  in  creative 
writing  is  more  civilized.  Here  its 
devotees  unfortunately  arrogate  the 
se^mblancc  of  a  close  corporation : 
many  are  called  but  few  are  chosen. 
Nevertheless,  even  the  instructor  in  a 
teachers’  college  should  insist  that 
writing  is  an  art,  rather  than  a  sci¬ 
ence.  If  prosj>ective  teachers  are  care¬ 
less  and  indifferent  about  their  writ¬ 
ten  English,  what  is  to  In'come  of  the 
ancient  and  honorable  estate  of  our 
language?  It  is  a  deplorable  situa¬ 
tion  when  fairly  competent  teachers  of 
history,  geography,  and  the  sciences 
realize  too  late  that  they  write  not 
like  teachers  but  hod  carriers.  If 
once  a  semester  some  visiting  teacher 
from  another  department  would  point 
out  to  our  English  classes  his  own 
ex  post  facto  estimate  of  courses  in 
composition,  his  testimony  would  save 
US  a  deal  of  futile  talk  that  could  be 
made  meaningful.  Another  of  the 


present  writer’s  classes  of  engineers 
will  serve  as  a  notable  example.  By 
a,  lucky  accident,  one  of  the  highest 
officials  of  the  American  Telephone 
and  Telegraph  Company  came  to  the 
classroom  to  lecture  on  the  qualifica¬ 
tions  necessary  to  procure  a  position 
with  his  company.  Like  a  Daniel  to 
the  judgment  he  pointed  out  as  the 
prime  requisite  the  ability  to  write 
clearly  and  forcefully.  Thereafter 
the  doubting  Thomases  ceased  to  scoff 
and  remained  to  pray.  The  acciden¬ 
tal  testimony  of  one  impartial  witness 
thus  proved  more  valuable  than  the 
planned  attacks  of  a  horde  of  expert 
instructors  could  have  proved  in  twice 
the  time. 

To  return  to  the  student  as  creative 
artist,  how  are  we  to  proceed  beyond 
the  business  of  letter  writing?  H.  L. 
Jilencken  once  suggested  that  if  a  per¬ 
son  could  be  inveigled  into  writing 
some  thousand  words  of  manuscript 
every  day,  he  would  become  a  writer 
in  spite  of  himself.  There  is  much 
truth  in  the  observation.  At  least  the 
procedure  would  serve  as  a  cure  for 
writer’s  cramp.  Someone  else  puts  it 
another  way:  he  argues  that  students 
must  develop  a  contempt  for  the  type¬ 
writer.  They  can  do  so,  we  must 
agree,  in  no  other  way  than  by  much 
writing,  which  they  will  do  only  un¬ 
der  the  impulse  of  getting  a  thrill  out 
of  it,  and  they  will  get  a  thrill  out  of 
it  only  after  they  have  begun  to  feel 
proficient.  Such  is  the  vicious  circle. 
I’here  are  no  sugar  plums  to  hold  out 
as  encouragement  to  write,  but  the 
teacher  can  create  an  atmosphere  for 
writing,  as  we  shall  see. 

Thomas  Wolfe  is  said  to  have  en¬ 
couraged  aspiring  writers  in  New 
York  University  by  reading  parts  of 
the  novel  Look  Homeward,  Angel  in 
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manuscript.  That  he  threw  away 
much  of  it  because  the  students  re¬ 
acted  unfavorably  is  a  tribute  to  his 
broadmindedness.  But  unlike  most 
ether  teachers  of  composition,  Mr. 
Wolfe  is  a  professional  writer.  Must 
we  hire  only  professionals  as  teachers 
of  composition?  Hardly.  As  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  fact,  the  professional  is  liable 
to  awe,  rather  than  to  inspire  to  ac¬ 
tivity.  Thus  the  teacher  with  an  itch 
to  get  into  print  is  probably  a  better 
example  to  stimulate  others  than  is 
the  writer  of  established  reputation. 
As  an  illustration,  the  present  writer 
(who  confesses  to  having  that  itch) 
came  into  the  classroom  one  morning 
trailing  clouds  of  creative  glory  and 
proceeded  to  read  to  the  class  his  own 
effusion  carefully  disguised  among 
other  anonymous  themes.  Asking  for 
free  criticisms  as  he  always  did,  he 
got  this  ingenuous  query  and  banter 
from  an  unfledged  sophomore:  “Who 
wrote  that  lousy  thing?  Why,  I  can 
do  better  than  that  myself.”  Let  it 
suffice  that  in  due  time  the  instructor 
arrived  at  the  same  estimate  as  the 
sophomore  and  that  also  in  due  time 
the  sophomore  made  good  his  boast. 
The  professional  might  not  have  ac¬ 
complished  so  much. 

So  we  come  to  the  nub  of  the  argu¬ 
ment  :  Can  the  teacher  succeed  in 
courses  of  creative  writing  if  he 
teaches  solely  by  precept  ?  Should  he 
not,  like  Chaucer’s  clerk,  gladly  learn 
and  gladly  teach  ?  In  other  words, 
should  he  not  receive  criticism  from 
his  students  as  well  as  give  it?  No 
less  a  writer  than  Dean  Swift  was 
wont  to  try  out  his  compositions  on 
his  maidservant.  If  she  understood 
and  liked  them,  he  felt  that  he  had 
succeeded.  The  English  teacher  might 
at  least  condescend  to  see  how  his 
work  fares  with  his  classes.  Let  him 


write  a  theme  now  and  then  on  the 
same  subject  that  he  assigns  to  his 
students,  throw  it  in  with  the  common 
lot,  all  numbered  instead  of  named. 
Each  of  the  class  members  will  then 
draw  someone  else’s  paper  and  write 
an  anonvmous  criticism  and  grade. 
By  this  laboratory  exercise,  the  stu¬ 
dents  develop  both  taste  and  judg¬ 
ment.  Justification  for  it  is  found  in 
the  fact  that  students  often  learn  more 
from  criticising  and  emulating  their 
classmates  (and  teacher)  than  from 
criticising  and  emulating  the  masters 
of  English  literature. 

In  connection  with  the  critic’s  lab¬ 
oratory  it  is  revealing  to  have  students 
and  teacher  exchange  creative  experi¬ 
ences.  Poe  examined  himself  and 
wrote  his  “Philosophy  of  Composi¬ 
tion”:  why  should  not  all  writers  ex¬ 
amine  themselves  to  see  how  the  crea¬ 
tive  wheels  go  round?  Some  write 
best  early  in  the  morning,  and  others 
write  best  after  midnight.  Some 
write  best  on  an  empty  stomach,  and 
others  write  best  after  a  surfeit. 
Some  turn  on  the  radio  as  an  accom¬ 
paniment  to  their  lucubrations,  and 
others,  like  Carlyle,  beat  a  retreat  to 
a  padded  room.  Some,  without  con¬ 
fessing  it,  emulate  the  inebriated  Poe, 
and  others  are  satisfied  with  black 
coffee.  Whatever  their  idiosyncra¬ 
sies,  they  taste  on  these  occasions  the 
experience  of  divine  creation.  They 
may  not  be  able  to  compose  a  “Ra¬ 
ven,”  but  they  can  write  their  “Phil¬ 
osophy  of  Composition”. 

Such  a  Philosophy  should  act  as  a 
corrective  to  a  lot  of  silly  ideas  about 
how  great  writing  is  conceived.  Too 
many  students  labor  under  the  mis¬ 
apprehension  that  writing  brilliant 
themes  is  a  matter  of  pure  inspira¬ 
tion.  The  butterfly  theory  of  crea¬ 
tive  writing  somehow  still  has  more 
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adherents  than  the  bee  theory.  Not 
even  the  great  essayist  Charles  Lamb 
was  free  from  thinking  that  because 
Gray’s  “Elegy”  read  easily  it  must 
also  have  been  written  easily.  He 
should  have  known  that  hard  writing 
makes  easy  reading.  Queen  Victoria 
once  expressed  her  admiration  for 
Paderewski’s  power  as  a  concert  artist 
in  the  words,  “Man,  you  are  a  gen¬ 
ius!”  The  artist’s  rejoinder  is  mem¬ 
orable:  “But  my  Queen,  you  must 
not  forget  that  for  twenty  years  be¬ 
fore  I  was  a  genius  I  was  a  drudge.” 
Stevenson  always  argued  that  learn¬ 
ing  to  write  was  largely  matter  of 
learning  to  rewrite.  Tt  is  through  re 
vision  that  perfection  slowly  emerges. 
And  once  we  realize  perfection,  we 
realize  its  pricelessness.  Few  instruc¬ 
tors  and  few  students  nurse  their 
tasks  into  this  pricelessness.  Robert 
Frost  knew  that  if  his  students  at 
Amherst  put  a  low  estimate  on  their 
themes,  there  w’as  no  need  for  him  to 
waste  his  time  reading  them.  So 
w’hen  he  asked  the  students  how  many 
expected  to  keep  their  papers  forever 
and  none  seemed  to  w’ant  to  do  so,  he 
hastily  tore  them  up  and  threw  them 
into  the  wastebasket.  He  knew  that 
they  had  not  been  revised  to  perfec¬ 
tion.  For  revision  can  hardly  be  over¬ 
done.  A  facsimile  manuscript  page 
from  one  of  Joseph  Conrad’s  novels 
is  far  more  convincing,  however,  than 
an  hour’s  lecture  on  the  importance 
of  revision.  Or  better  still,  the  teach¬ 
er’s  own  revised  manuscripts,  and, 
later,  those  of  the  students  themselves. 
When  the  students  are  made  to  real¬ 
ize  that  more  corrections  in  the  manu¬ 
script  revisions  mean  fewer  in  the  re¬ 
turned  theme,  they  will  be  glad  to  in¬ 
clude  their  rough  drafts  with  their 
finished  themes  as  a  testimony  of  their 
labors. 


As  proficiency  in  the  critic’s  labora¬ 
tory  increases,  short  impromptu  class 
themes  should  be  assigned  to  reveal 
the  ease  or  difficulty  with  which  stu¬ 
dents  write.  Close  supervision  will 
effect  a  rapprochement  between  stu¬ 
dent  and  teacher  and  afford  instant 
correction.  Incidentally,  a  compari¬ 
son  of  the  quality  of  the  themes  writ¬ 
ten  outside  of  class  and  those  written 
inside  will  give  some  clue  to  the  vital 
question  of  whether  the  student  is  do¬ 
ing  his  own  work.  Impromptu  themes 
also  test  the  readiness  of  the  writer 
and  are  defensible  on  the  grounds  of 
making  the  problems  of  school  square 
with  those  of  life.  It  is  no  time  for 
writer’s  cramp  when  an  application 
for  an  important  position  must  be 
mailed  wnthin  an  hour,  when  a  re¬ 
view  for  the  theatre  page  is  still  hang¬ 
ing  fire  within  thirty  minutes  of  the 
“dead  line,”  or  when  the  second  act 
is  being  played  and  the  third  is  being 
written  backstage  with  play  producer 
swearing  at  a  busy  Dick  Sheridan  for 
temporizing  till  the  eleventh  hour  and 
fifty-ninth  second.  It  is  for  such  exi¬ 
gencies  as  these  that  writers  must  be 
trained.  “Writing  [luaketh]  an  exact 
man,”  we  are  told.  Are  college  in¬ 
structors  in  composition  making  exact 
men  ? 

Here  is  the  labor,  and  here  is  also 
the  reward.  To  conclude  that  the  re¬ 
ward  may  come  effortlessly  involves  a 
risk  that  no  w’ise  teacher  w’ill  take, 
and  to  hunt  for  excuses  makes  flabby 
character.  Like  Pope,  the  teacher 
must  suffer  no  other  critic  to  be  half 
so  exacting  of  him  as  he  is  of  himself. 
So  it  is  somehow  best  that  no  civilized 
]>leaaure,  not  even  writing,  is  easily 
acquired  and  that  no  uncivilized  crea¬ 
ture  knows  the  joy  of  such  an  ac¬ 
quisition. 


HENRY  BARNARD 

Glenn  H.  Nelson,  Ph.  D. 

STATE  TEACHERS  COLLEGE,  WHITEWATER,  WISCONSIN 


Barnard  was  the  creator  of  to  give  the  schooling  essential  to  the 
American  educational  literature.  American  citizen.” 

The  boy  who  was  to  achieve  Sq  unhappy  and  wretched  did  he 
this  distinction  was  born  in  Hartford,  become  that  when  he  was  twelve  years 
Connecticut,  January  24,  1811,  the  old  he  thought  of  running  oflf  to  sea. 
fourth  child  of  Chauncey  and  Eliza-  He  was  overheard  by  his  father  plan- 
beth  Barnard.  His  school  life  began  ning  with  another  to  run  away  to  sea. 
with  instruction  at  Miss  Benton’s  Hig  father  offered  him  the  alternative 
Dame  School  whence  he  was  soon  chance  to  go  to  an  academy  at  Mon- 
transferred  to  the  South  District  pon,  Massachusetts,  to  Hopkins  Gram- 
School.  niar  School  later,  and  then  Yale, 

The  talk  of  the  South  Green  did  where  he  studied  classical  learning 
not  run  to  Latin,  Greek,  and  mathe-  widely.  While  at  Yale  he  was  a  lead- 
raatics;  nor  was  his  early  boyhood  er  in  the  Bread-and-Butter  Rebellion 
spent  with  the  sons  of  college  gradu-  and  was  sent  home  for  a  time.  His 
ates.  On  Saturdays  he  acquired  the  career  at  Yale  was  one  of  much  more 
habit  of  taking  long  walks,  and  out  than  average  achievement.  He  took 
of  school  hours  he  played  what  the  an  unusually  keen  interest  in  debat- 
boys  called  “golf” — probably  hockey  irg,  so  popular  in  that  day,  and  by  the 
or  shinny,  as  well  as  football,  and  end  of  four  years  had  trained  himself 
such  other  sports  as  could  be  partici-  to  be  a  ready  and  polished  speaker, 
pated  in  on  the  public  highways.  In  He  came  to  be  renowned  at  college 
the  winter,  snowball  battles  were  and  afterward  for  this  power.  In  ad- 
waged  with  the  pupils  of  the  Hart-  dition  he  became  librarian  of  one  of 
ford  Grammar  School,  founded  by  the  the  two  famous  debating  societies  and 
liequest  of  Governor  Hopkins  in  the  thus  enabled  himself  to  read  more 
seventeenth  century.  The  Hartford  widely  than  the  average  undergradu- 
boys  were  thought  by  the  Southside  ate.  He  achieved  his  bachelor’s  degree 
boys  to  be  a  privileged  set,  coming  with  Phi  Beta  Kappa  rank,  but  he 
mostly  from  uptown  families.  was  not  out  of  touch  with  the  more 

Barnard  did  not  enjoy  the  district  human  side  of  student  life,  as  his  part 
school,  and  in  1838  spoke  publicly  of  »»  the  bread-and-butter  riots  testified, 
himself  as  a  “victim  of  a  miserable  After  graduation,  the  vigorous,  en- 
district  school.”  In  after  years,  how-  tliusiastic,  restless  youth,  taking  Pres¬ 
ever,  he  looked  back  with  gratitude  ident  Day’s  advice,  taught  school  for 
upon  his  experience  in  that  school,  be-  a  year.  He  taught  in  Wellsboro,  Ti- 
cause  it  was  “a  school  of  equal  rights,  oga  County,  Pennsylvania,  in  an  in- 
where  merit,  and  not  social  position  stitution  which  he  said  was  more  like 
was  the  acknowledged  basis  of  distinc-  a  district  school  than  an  academy.  He 
tion  and  therefore  the  fittest  seminary  found  the  practical  experience  gained 
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there  valuable,  and  often  said  that, 
“We  are  not  sure  of  our  knowledge  of 
any  subject  until  we  have  succeeded 
ill  making  ourselves  vividly  and  thor¬ 
oughly  understood  by  others  on  that 
subject.”  Barnard  always  advised  a 
young  man  to  teach  for  a  year,  “as 
the  best  way  to  settle  in  his  mind 
what  he  had  learned.”  It  is  interest¬ 
ing  to  know  that  this  one  year  of  in¬ 
struction  was  the  only  regular  work 
cf  teaching  in  any  institution  in  which 
he  was  ever  engaged. 

The  year  that  Barnard  graduated 
from  college,  Daniel  Webster  deliv¬ 
ered  the  great  speech  of  his  life — the 
reply  to  Colonel  Ilayne  in  the  United 
States  senate.  This  speech  made  an 
indelible  impression  upon  young  Bar¬ 
nard.  At  aliout  the  same  time  Will¬ 
iam  Lloyd  Garrison  was  at  the  height 
of  his  power  as  an  enthusiastic  cham¬ 
pion  of  the  rights  of  the  negro,  and 
this  appealed  strongly  to  Barnard. 

Brought  up  in  the  atmosphere  of 
politics  and  public  service,  his  natural 
preference  lay  in  that  direction.  Since 
the  law  was  the  usual  avenue  of  ap¬ 
proach  to  such  a  career,  Thirnard  at¬ 
tended  lectures  at  the  Vale  law  school 
and  read  law  in  the  offices  of  practi¬ 
tioners,  being  finally  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1834.  Evidently  his  heart  was 
not  wholly  in  law,  for  he  punctuatc'd 
his  study  with  extensive  traveling 
both  south  and  W('st  in  this  country 
and  in  1835  with  an  extended  tour  of 
Europe. 

In  183(5  (2(5  years  old)  he  returned 
home  to  embark  on  a  public  career. 
Xonnnated  without  his  knowledge,  he 
Ix'came  the  successful  candidate  for 
the  Connecticut  legislature  183(5;  he 
was  re-elected  two  years  later.  This 
^^as  indet'd  quick  recognition  for  a 
man  who  had  previously  done  nothing 
in  politics. 


In  the  legislature  Barnard’s  per¬ 
sonality  was  pleasing,  his  bearing  dig¬ 
nified,  his  culture  remarkably  varied, 
lie  w’as  well  equipped  by  nature  and 
training  for  the  office.  Horace  Mann 
said  a  few  years  later  that  Barnard 
was  a  man  possessing  “fine  powers  of 
oratory,  •  wielding  a  ready  and  able 
jien,  animated  by  a  generous  and  in¬ 
domitable  spirit,  willing  to  spend  and 
be  spent  in  the  cause  of  benevolence 
and  humanity.” 

The  same  year  that  Mr.  Barnard 
entered  political  life,  Horace  Mann 
left  the  Massachusetts  legislature  to 
give  himself  to  the  work  of  education. 
Mr.  Barnard’s  admiration  for  Horace 
^lann  vied  with  his  admiration  for 
Webster  and  Garrison,  and  the  choice 
Intween  an  educational  and  a  political 
or  legal  career  was  a  hard  one. 

In  1838  he  spoke  in  the  Connecti¬ 
cut  legislature  for  a  revamped  and  en¬ 
larged  educational  bill  for  the  “better 
sup(>rvision  of  the  common  schools”  in 
Connecticut.  It  was  this  bill  that 
provided  for  a  state  supervisory  board 
with  an  executive  s(*cretary  similar  to 
the  recent  one  in  Massachusetts  which 
had  inducted  Horace  Mann  into  office. 
Several  leading  men  were  urged  to 
take  the  secretaryship  but  all  refus(!d. 
When  Reverend  Thomas  11.  Gallau- 
det,  famed  for  his  interest  in  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  the  deaf,  refused  the  post, 
Barnard  w'as  urged  to  accept.  Hav¬ 
ing  advocated  the  bill  Barnard  was 
reluctant  to  accept,  but  he  was  finally 
prevailed  upon  to  take  the  office. 
Horace  Mann  was  the  only  man  in 
the  country  who  would  have  said,  “Do 
it.”  Henry  Barnard  did  it.  This 
dispelled  any  further  indecision  as  to 
a  future  career  and  embarked  Barnard 
on  the  course  that  w'as  to  give  the 
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fullest  growth  to  his  latent  genius. 
He  devoted  sixty  years  to  the  schools 
and  his  eminence  and  service  justified 
the  choice. 

As  Secretary  of  the  Connecticut 
Board  of  Education  Barnard  was  ac¬ 
tive  in  arranging  educational  conven¬ 
tions  in  every  county,  and  in  visiting 
schools.  He  carried  on  correspond¬ 
ence  with  more  than  two-thirds  of  the 
teachers  in  the  state,  and  addressed 
many  public  meetings.  We  hear  him 
saying;  ‘‘Here  in  America  at  least, 
no  man  can  live  for  himself  alone. 
Individual  happiness  is  here  bound  up 
with  the  greatest  good  of  the  greatest 
number.  Every  man  must  at  once 
make  himself  as  good  and  as  influen¬ 
tial  as  he  can  and  help  at  the  same 
time  to  make  everybody  about  him  and 
all  whom  he  can  reach  better  and  hap¬ 
pier.  The  common  school  should  be 
no  longer  regarded  as  common,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  cheap,  inferior,  and  attend¬ 
ed  only  by  the  poor  and  those  who  are 
indifferent  to  education  of  their  chil¬ 
dren,  but  common  as  the  light  and 
the  air  because  its  blessings  are  open 
to  all  and  enjoyed  by  all.  That  day 
will  come.  For  me,  I  mean  to  enjoy 
the  satisfaction  of  the  labor;  let  who 
will  enter  into  the  harvest.” 

Opposition  abolished  the  Connecti¬ 
cut  School  Board  in  1842,  and  Mr. 
Barnard  was  dismissed.  In  Hartford 
the  powerful  voice  of  Horace  Bush- 
nell  was  raised  in  words  of  deep  re¬ 
gret  on  account  of  Barnard’s  dismis¬ 
sal,  in  a  lecture  before  the  Young 
Men’s  Institute  upon  the  Education 
of  the  Working  Classes.  One  of  the 
newspapers  commented  upon  this 
speech  and  Bushnell  replied,  stating 
that,  by  Barnard’s  removal,  a  “great 
injustice  was  done  to  him,  and  a 
greater  injury  to  the  State.  Mr.  Bar¬ 


nard,  at  my  instance  in  part,  had  with¬ 
held  himself  from  a  lucrative  profes¬ 
sion  and  renounced  the  hope  of  a  poli¬ 
tician.  No  public  officer  that  I  have 
known  in  the  State  has  done  so  much 
of  labor  and  drudgery  to  prepare  his 
field,  expending  at  the  same  time  more 
than  he  received  and  seeking  his  re¬ 
ward  in  the  beneficent  results  by  which 
he  was  ever  expecting  to  honor  him¬ 
self  with  the  State.” 

Barnard  was  offered  the  superin- 
tendency  of  schools  in  Boston,  New 
York  City,  Cincinnati,  and  New  Or¬ 
leans.  Instead  of  accepting  he  de¬ 
voted  a  year  to  lecturing  on  education 
in  every  state  of  the  union  except 
Texas.  lie  bt'gan  writing  a  history 
of  education. 

The  Governor  of  Rhode  Island 
urged  him  to  come  there  as  state  su¬ 
perintendent  and  on  his  refusing  be¬ 
cause  he  was  writing  history,  he  was 
told  to  come  and  make  history,  which 
he  did  there  for  five  years. 

As  an  educational  figure  of  both 
national  and  international  magnitude 
he  was  invited  to  accept  the  Chancel¬ 
lorship  of  the  University  of  Wiscon¬ 
sin.  He  had  made  several  addresses 
in  1848  before  the  Wisconsin  Consti¬ 
tution-making  Convention.  He  was 
installed  as  President  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Wisconsin,  July  27,  1859. 
Because  of  ill-health  he  resigned  in 
the  following  June.  His  connection 
with  the  University  was  formally  ter¬ 
minated  by  the  Regents,  January, 
1861.  Barnard’s  chief  interest  in  edu¬ 
cation  in  Wisconsin  lay  in  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  promote  the  improvement  of 
the  schools  of  the  state  and  the  ad¬ 
vancements  of  the  training  of  teach¬ 
ers.  He  lectured  frequently  to  groups 
of  teachers  and  citizens  in  his  short 
stay  and  composed  a  large  amount  of 
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educational  material  which  he  circu¬ 
lated  at  hia  own  expense  among  the 
teachers  of  the  state.  He  also  loaned 
the  Regents  $3,000  with  which  to  com¬ 
plete  University  Hall. 

He  was  President  of  St.  John’s  Col¬ 
lege,  Maryland,  1866-7.  He  left  this 
to  be  the  first  United  States  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Education,  1867-70.  From 
then  until  his  death  he  devoted  all 
his  time  to  the  “American  Journal  of 
Education”  and  continued  it  until 
1893.  No  greater  series  of  books  on 
education  has  ever  bi‘en  published. 
The  “Journal”  cost  Dr.  Barnard 
$50,000,  his  whole  fortune.  Yet  it 
will  be  his  lasting  monument. 

These  31  volumes  and  his  reports  of 
the  Bureau  of  Education  prove  his 
mastery  of  the  history  of  education 
in  the  nineteenth  century  in  a  thor¬ 
ough,  comprehensive,  and  critical  way. 
Educational  affairs  from  1820  to  1875 
in  America  and  Europe  are  clearly 
set  forth  in  his  writings. 

Because  Henry  Barnard  did  one 
thing  so  well  that  it  can  never  be  bet¬ 
tered,  we  shall  probably  forget  more 
and  more,  as  we  have  already  so  much 
forgotten,  that  he  did  many  things 
well  enough  to  make  his  fame  secure. 
There  was  so  much  to  be  done  when 
he  was  at  the  front.  The  new  world 
was  to  be  won  for  enlightened  liberty 
through  the  public  schools  and  there 
was  sore  need  of  men  for  the  winning. 


So  he  struck  good  blows  for  normal 
schools,  for  state  organization,  for 
national  supervision,  for  sound  study 
of  educational  problems,  for  a  long 
list,  indeed,  of  the  best  things  in  edu¬ 
cation.  He  saw  far  and  he  saw  clear¬ 
ly;  how  far  and  how  clearly  one  will 
never  know  who  does  not  make  some 
careful  study  of  his  forceful  and  va¬ 
ried  life. 

Because  he  saw  so  far  we  need  to 
look  to  his  wisdom.  He  believed  that 
in  general,  the  aims  of  life  and  the 
aims  of  education  are  identical.  He 
believed  free  education  to  be  the  cor¬ 
nerstone  of  our  democracy,  America’s 
greatest  contribution  to  civilization, 
and  he  looked  forward  to  a  day  when 
cooperation  rather  than  competition 
should  become  the  dominant  economic 
and  social  force.  Barnard  believed  in 
taxing  wealth  where  it  exists,  and 
spending  it  where  the  children  live. 
He  also  believed  in  federal  aid  for 
educational  purposes.  His  social-eco¬ 
nomic  goals  constitute  aims  that  should 
l)e  sought  by  all  social  institutions  in 
this  country  that  are  interested  in 
education. 

Let  us  in  the  words  of  Henry  Bar¬ 
nard,  “do  much  to  promote  the  great 
cause  of  popular  education  in  our 
State,  which  is  acknowledged  to  be  the 
only  security  of  our  institutions,  and 
the  only  sure  ground  of  hope  for  the 
jirogram  of  society  upward  and  on- 
wanl.” 
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WHEN  THE  ADULT  EDUCATOR  “COMES. 
TO  HIMSELF” 

Ernest  E.  Okbtel,  Ph.  D. 

DIVISION  OF  ADUL.T  AND  CONTINUATION  BIDUCATION 
CALIFORNIA  STATE  DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 


There  is  almost  invariabl.v  a 
period  in  the  early  experience  of 
the  adult  educator  when  he  is 
fired  with  the  zeal  and  enthusiasm  of 
a  missionary  or  a  campaigner.  Adult 
education  at  such  time  seems  so  im¬ 
mensely  important;  it  gives  such  cer¬ 
tain  promise  of  being  a  potent  force 
for  good.  There  appears  to  be  abun¬ 
dant  and  indisputable  evidence  that 
the  new  education  for  adults  can  and 
will  cause  a  universal  revival  of  learn¬ 
ing.  There  seems  to  be  so  much  for 
everyone  to  learn.  It  is  so  obviously 
essential  that  all  should  learn,  and 
continue  to  learn,  for  their  own  per¬ 
sonal  profit  and  for  the  welfare  of 
society.  Now  that  it  has  been  demon¬ 
strated  that  adults  can  learn,  and  it 
is  realized  that  the  old  saw  which  de¬ 
clares  that  “you  can’t  teach  an  old 
dog  new  tricks”  is  applicable  neither 
to  dogs  nor  to  men,  verily  it  must  be 
true,  it  is  avowed,  that  adult  educa¬ 
tion  is  capable  of  promoting  indefi¬ 
nitely  and  immeasurably  the  perfecti¬ 
bility  of  mankind. 

Some  ebullient  neophytes  in  the; 
field  would  proclaim  from  the  house¬ 
tops  that  adult  education  is  destined 
to  change  all  education;  that  it  will 
modify  and  vivify  formal  education 
on  the  lower  levels.  Other  fervent 
spirits  with  a  penchant  toward  social 
lust  ice  see  in  adult  education  golden 
opportunities  to  effect  a  new,  desirable 
kind  of  social  order.  This  to  come, 
forthright,  the  argument  runs,  through 


the  development  of  a  higher  social  in¬ 
telligence  on  the  part  of  the  masses. 

It  would  be  cruel  and  much  worse 
than  thoughtless  to  declare  with  a 
tinge  of  cynicism  that  such  novitiates 
in  the  teaching  ranks  of  adult  educa¬ 
tion  are  doing  only  wishful  thinking 
and  that  their  enthusiasm  is  wholly 
unjustified  and  futile.  We  need  such 
youthful  ebulliency  as  this;  we  need 
this  naive  faith,  this  vigorous  and  un¬ 
tamed  urge  to  thought  and  action  in 
the  teaching  ranks  of  adult  educators. 
Such  early  enthusiasm  probably  ought 
to  be  redirected  in  some  cases;  but 
God  forbid  that  it  be  dampened  or 
squelched  ruthlessly.  The  campaign¬ 
er’s  fervor  is  a  highly  desirable,  and 
jrerhaps  essential,  initiatory  experi¬ 
ence  through  which  all  workers  in 
this  field  should  pass.  Perhaps  it  is 
well  that  the  first  taste  of  work  in 
this  field  is  so  often  sweet.  That  may 
be  a  providential  prelude  to  a  diges¬ 
tion  that  must  as  frequently  prove 
bitter. 

When,  however,  the  adult  educator 
“comes  to  himself,”  after  engaging  in 
action  on  the  front  lines  in  a  few  skir¬ 
mishes  with  individual  and  public  in¬ 
difference,  apathy,  intolerance,  and 
downright  opposition,  he  rather  loses 
faith  that  adult  education  can  win  its 
campaigns  by  converting  peoples  col¬ 
lectively.  He  begins  to  see  that  it  is 
quite  as  impossible  to  educate  a  people, 
en  masse,  into  an  improved  culture  as 
it  is  to  legislate  them  into  a  state  of 
refined  morals.  Gradually  the 
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soned  teacher  and  leader  of  adults  is 
forced  to  the  conclusion  that  social 
reform  in  almost  any  of  its  phases 
must  come,  if  it  comes  at  all,  through 
improvement  in  the  individual  as  a 
lowly  single  unit  of  society.  One 
comes  to  the  realization  that  to  im¬ 
prove  society,  generally,  we  must,  as 
Harold  Rugg  would  say,  begin  by  as¬ 
saying  the  arduous  task  of  trying  to 
build  a  multitude  of  superior  selves. 

Those  who  have  had  long  and  ardu¬ 
ous  experience  in  dealing  with  the 
adult  mind  have  pointed  to  the  im¬ 
probability  that  sudden  reforms  can 
result  from  even  a  rapid  physical  ex¬ 
tension  or  expansion  of  adult  educa¬ 
tion.  A  few  discerning  philosophers 
and  writers  in  the  field  like  Scott 
Buchanan  and  Xathaniel  Peffer  have 
urged  their  readers  in  recent  years  to 
restrain  in  the  use  of  misleading  pub¬ 
licity  and  the  advancing  of  unwar¬ 
ranted  claims  for  the  virtues  and  ca¬ 
pacities  of  adult  education. 

Every  ardent  enthusiast  for  adult 
education  sliould  have  prescril)ed  for 
him  the  reading  of  Buchanan’s  Meth¬ 
ods  and  Techniques  in  Adidt  Educa¬ 
tion  and  Peffer’s  Recantation.  These 
papers  will  not  dishearten  the  young 
worker,  necessarily;  they  should  ma¬ 
ture  his  thinking  a  little  earlier,  per¬ 
haps,  than  might  be  the  case  without 
their  tempering  and  8ol)ering  influ¬ 
ence. 

A  nation  of  people  cannot  be  picked 
up  by  its  bootstraps  and  set  on  higher 
intellectual  levels.  Adult  education 
in  its  genuine  meaning  cannot  “take” 
in  a  society  unprt^pared  for  learning. 
There  must  be  a  reasonable  back¬ 
ground  of  culture.  And  such  a  back-, 
ground  must  be  the  result  of  lonely, 
individual  learnings  and  cultural  im¬ 
provements,  —  the  result  of  improved 


individual  aspirations,  tastes,  appreci¬ 
ations,  motives,  and  understandings. 
The  work  required  to  produce  these 
effects  must  be  started  on  a  small 
scale.  Humility,  patience,  and  deter¬ 
mination  are  the  all-important  quali¬ 
ties  to  develop  from  the  start,  if  one 
Avould  be  truly  successful  as  teacher 
and  leader  of  adults. 

This  does  not  mean  that  adult  edu¬ 
cators  cannot  hope  for  some  collective 
and  immediate  use  of  the  implement 
of  improved  thinking,  even  in  tiny  and 
isolated  quarters,  to  ameliorate  politi¬ 
cal,  economic,  and  social  evils.  Judg¬ 
ment  and  action  need  not  be  suspend¬ 
ed  imlefinitely  or  until  the  mass  mind 
is  elevated  to  an  acceptable  level.  It 
is  always  a  proper  province  of  an  en¬ 
lightened  minority  to  attempt  to  lead. 

Adult  educators  must  be  realists, 
however.  They  must  be  practical  and 
down-to-earth  in  all  their  thinking  and 
doing.  They  must  l)e  cognizant  of 
the  crass  materialism  of  mass  think¬ 
ing  today;  they  must  be  aware  of  the 
enervating  stupidity  and  the  spiritual 
dullness  of  the  mass  mind.  They 
must  not  assume  that  Ix'cause  in  a 
democracy  people  are  set  free  from 
olx'ving  external  authority  that  they 
do  or  w’ill  discipline  themselves  with 
discretion;  that  they  will  strive  for 
justice  and  morality  in  the  lx)dy 
politic. 

The  greatest  danger  to  democracy 
is,  as  the  ^farquis  of  Lothian  has 
pointed  out,  that  such  assumptions  as 
these  just  described  will  be  made,  and 
that  nothing  will  be  done  to  strengthen 
the  weaknesses  of  the  free  mind  of 
democracy  and  to  increase  the  ability 
of  the  citizens  of  a  democracy  to  as¬ 
sume  the  responsibility  for  making 
crucial  decisions  for  themselves.  Lib¬ 
erty,  as  l^Iatthew  Arnold  once  cau- 
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tioned,  “is  a  good  horse  to  ride — but 
to  ride  somewhere.”  It  is  important 
that  we  should  consider  where  the  lib¬ 
erties  of  the  masses  are  taking  them. 
Kut  here,  as  elsewhere,  our  attention 
must  first  be  directed  to  the  minute 
moral  and  ethical  problems  of  the  in¬ 
dividual. 

History  shows,  as  the  Marquis  in¬ 
forms  us,  that  “only  too  often  democ¬ 
racies  have  failed  to  manifest  the  self- 
discipline  and  public  spirit  without 
which  they  decay  from  internal  divi¬ 
sions  and  corruption  or  are  overthrown 
by  disciplined  dictatorships  from  out¬ 
side.”  There  are  those  who  believe, 
he  continues,  that  “democracy  can 
only  triumph  when  a  majority  of  the 
people  are  faithful  to  a  vigorous  form 
of  free  Christianity.” 

Some  might  insist  that  such  a  theo¬ 
rist  would  simply  transfer  faith  from 
one  institution  to  another,  but  per¬ 
haps  this  is  only  because  of  the  limits 
placed  upon  the  definition  of  the  word 
Christianity.  Actually  there  is  only 
one  thing  that  all  men  strive  for  and 
that  is  Truth.  Etienne  Gilson  de¬ 
clared  truly  in  a  recent  lecture  at  the 
Tercentenary  Celebration  at  Harvard 
University  that  “in  the  conviction 
that  there  is  nothing  in  the  w’orld 
above  universal  truth,  lies  the  very 
root  of  intellectual  and  social  liberty.” 

Truth  is  striven  for  eternally  be¬ 
cause  it  alone  can  give  men  genuine 
lil>erty,  because  it  alone  can  make  men 
free — free  individually.  It  is  not  dis¬ 
pensed  exclusively  by  institutions.  It 


cannot  be  received  until  there  is  a  re¬ 
ceptive  recipient.  It  must  come  to  the 
individual.  That  is  why  Adult  Edu¬ 
cation,  although  it  offer  all  truth,  can¬ 
not  be  a  panacea  to  all  men  simul¬ 
taneously. 

Seeing  the  larger  good  ahead,  the 
adult  educator,  after  he  “comes  to 
himself,”  is  concerned  primarily  with 
the  individual  student  and  his  im¬ 
provement,  knowing  that  such  individ¬ 
ual  improvement  is  basic  and  causal 
to  all  social  and  cultural  progress. 
He  wdshes  above  all  things  to  develop 
in  his  student’s  thinking  tolerance  and 
rationality.  He  wishes  to  see  the  stu¬ 
dent  become  open-minded,  recognizing 
the  universality  of  truth  and  experi¬ 
encing  the  genuine  freedom  that  ac¬ 
companies  the  personal  possession  of 
trutL 

He  keeps  plodding  on,  trying  first 
of  all,  in  a  practical  w’ay,  to  promote 
the  special  skills  and  abilities  of  pe¬ 
cuniary  value  to  his  student.  He  then 
tries  to  build  new  appreciations.  He 
encourages  creative  expression.  He 
strives  assiduously  to  widen  the  stu¬ 
dent’s  mental  horizon. 

In  dealing  with  his  student’s  think¬ 
ing  in  the  role  of  refiner  or  reformer, 
he  is  content  to  w'ork  slowdy  and  pa¬ 
tiently,  along  the  lines  suggested, 
knowing  that  the  social  outcomes  of 
his  isolated  teaching  and  leading,  al¬ 
though  infinitesimal,  must  be  whole¬ 
some  and  regenerative  in  their  ulti¬ 
mate  effects. 
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Approximate  Computation.  By  .4aron 
Baknt.  The  Twelfth  Yearbook  of  Tlie 
National  Council  of  Teachers  of  Mathe¬ 
matics.  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity,  New  York.  1937.  $1.75. 

This,  the  Twelfth  Yearbook  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Council  of  Teachers  of  .Mathemat¬ 
ics,  is  a  rigorous  presentation  of  the 
methods  of  computation  with  approxi¬ 
mate  numbers.  In  his  Preface,  Dr.  Bakst 
indicates  that  there  have  been  three  dis¬ 
tinct  approaches  to  the  problem  of  Ap¬ 
proximate  Computation.  “The  basic,  clas¬ 
sical  approach  represents  the  analysis  of 
the  errors  of  approximate  numbers  anil 
their  influence  on  the  results  of  the  per¬ 
formed  numerical  processes.  .  .  .  The 
second  approach  .  .  .  dispenses  entirely 
with  the  evaluation  of  errors.  This 
method  requires  the  writing  of  an  ap¬ 
proximate  number  with  one  extra  digit  to 
the  right  of  the  last  signiflcant  digit,  and 
this  extra  digit  actually  corresponds  to 
the  apparent  error.  .  .  .  The  third  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  problem  of  Approximate 
Computation  is  based  on  the  Theory  of 
Probability.  This  phase  of  analysis  is 
concerned  not  alone  with  the  evaluation 
of  errors.  The  primary  concern  is  cen¬ 
tered  on  the  question  of  the  probability 
of  the  occurrences  of  these  errors.” 

Much  of  the  material  present  in  this 
study  has  never  before  been  treated  from 
the  point  of  view  of  Approximate  Com¬ 
putation.  Again  says  Dr.  Bakst:  “It  is 
the  aim  of  the  writer  to  cover  the  fleld 
of  elementary  mathematics  in  such  a  way 
as  to  arouse  the  interest  in  the  subject 
of  Approximate  Computation  which  right¬ 
fully  belongs  to  it.” — Wn.UAM  P.  Seabs, 
Jb.,  New  York  University. 

«  •  • 

The  Mentally  Ill  In  America.  By  .41- 
hert  Deut»rh.  Introduction  by  Williant 
A.  White,  M.D.  530  pages.  Published  by 
Doubleday,  Doran  and  Co.,  Garden  City, 
New  York.  1937.  $3.00. 

“The  Mentally  Ill  in  .\merica”  tells  the 


complete  history  of  the  care  of  the  insane 
from  Colonial  times,  when  the  afflicted 
individuals  were  all  believeil  to  be  pos¬ 
sessed  by  the  devil,  to  the  present,  when 
most  of  them  receive  the  care  of  skilled 
nurses  and  psychiatrists.  The  author  dis¬ 
cusses  the  work  of  many  different  re¬ 
formers:  the  Quakers  of  Pennsylvania, 
Dr.  Benjamin  Rush,  Dr.  Pinel  In  France, 
Dorothea  Dix,  a  nineteenth  century  cru¬ 
sader,  Clifford  Beers,  and  many  others. 
The  book  deals  with  the  rise  of  modern 
psychiatry,  modern  trends  in  institutional 
care,  and  important  work  in  the  fleld  of 
mental  hygiene;  it  discusses  fully  our 
present  commitment  laws. 

“The  Mentally  Ill  in  .Vmerica”  was 
sponsoreil  by  the  American  Foundation 
for  Mental  Hygiene.  The  author  has  done 
a  great  amount  of  research  in  preparing 
his  history,  as  can  be  readily  seen  by 
even  a  brief  glance  at  the  eighteen-page 
bibliography.  A  sixteen-page  index  com¬ 
pletes  the  work.  Writing  for  the  lawman, 
the  author  expressed  himself  clearly  and 
simply  in  non-technical  language,  and  his 
work  should  be  helpful  to  students  and  to 
thoughtful  educators. — HABOi.n  T.  Eaton. 
Brockton,  Massachusetts,  High  School. 

»  »  * 

Native  American  Humor  (1800-1900). 
By  Walter  Hlair.  American  Book  Com¬ 
pany-,  New'  York.  1937.  573  pp.  $3.00. 

Tliis  scholarly  treatment  of  native 
.American  humor  is  an  interesting  and 
valuable  document.  Interesting, — for  in 
addition  to  Dr.  Blair’s  historical  analysis 
and  exposition,  the  volume  contains  selec¬ 
tions  cullcii  from  the  Farmer’s  Almanac 
down  to  Mr.  Dooley.  Valuable, — for  stu¬ 
dents  who  seriously  seek  to  know  the  real 
American  must  add  a  knowledge  of  our 
humor  to  their  store  of  social,  economic, 
and  political  facts.  American  humor  did 
not  develop  until  the  nineteenth  century. 
The  evolution  of  this  side  of  our  national 
character  had  to  wait  until  the  time 
came  when  .Americans  had  cultivated  the 
power  of  self-perception  and  a  real  de- 
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tftchment.  A«  Dr.  Blair  puts  it,  they  then 
became  “appropriately  frivolous.”  Cer¬ 
tainly  the  Colonists  did  not  look  upon 
themselves  with  objectivity  or  jocoseness. 
No  doubt,  in  a  new  land  with  plenty  of 
work  to  be  done,  few  people  could  And 
time  for  the  giddy  or  the  gay. 

Dr.  Blair’s  book  is  divided  into  three 
parts.  An  introductory  section  tells  the 
story  of  American  humor.  There  follows 
a  most  complete  bibliography — in  itself  a 
monumental  contribution.  Nearly  two- 
thirds  of  the  volume  is  devoted  to  ex¬ 
cerpts  representative  of  .\merican  humor. 
Dr.  Blair  considers  “Down  East  Humor,” 
“The  Humor  of  the  Old  Southwest,” 
“Local  Colorists,  1868-1900,”  and  “Mark 
Twain,  1835-1910.” 

The  book  will  afford  the  reader  many 
hours  of  irrepressible  chuckling;  it  will 
also  provide  him  with  a  picture  of  our 
country — a  real  bit  of  social  history. — 
William  P.  Seabb,  Jb.,  New  York  Univer¬ 
sity  School  of  Education. 

»  *  • 

School  Learning,  with  Various  Meth¬ 
ods  of  Practice  and  Rewards.  By  Oeorqe 
Forlano.  Teachers  College  Contributions 
to  Education  No.  688.  1936.  114  pp. 

This  is  a  continuation  of  the  famous 
Thorndike  studies  in  the  effect  of  rewards 
on  performance.  This  particular  study 
was  sponsored  by  Dr.  Pintner. 

The  treatment  is  highly  statistical  and 
technical.  The  conclusions  are  fairly  sim¬ 
ple.  With  reference  to  rewards  the  author 
states :  “The  elHciency  of  rewards  was  not 
as  great  as  would  be  expected.  Hence  one 
may  doubt  the  need  of  elaborate  systems 
of  external  rewards  or  incentives  for  the 
ordinary  school  situation.” 

The  part  of  the  study  dealing  with  the 
influence  of  the  recitation  is  signiflcant 
and  somewhat  in  disacrreement  with  a 
study  by  Horn  a  few  years  ago  which  in- 
dicate<l  for  certain  types  of  work  that 
children  secured  more  by  continued  read¬ 
ing  than  they  did  from  recitations.  This 
study  indicates  that  “recitation  results  in 
an  achievement  superior  to  the  achieve¬ 
ment  accompanied  by  mere  reading  and 
re-reading  of  the  material."  “The  teacher 
should  strive  to  incorporate  the  recita¬ 
tion  feature  in  the  ordinary  school  learn¬ 


ing  of  her  pupils.  .  .  .  When  the  pupil 
has  failed  to  achieve  the  retention  re¬ 
quired,  the  teacher  should  direct  the  child 
to  recall  or  recite,  to  conflrm  again,  rather 
than  read  again.  .  .  .  For  any  set  of  con¬ 
ditions  and  material  there  is  no  doubt  an 
optimum  combination  of  recitation  and 
reading.” — O.  M.  W’ilson,  Boston  Univer¬ 
sity. 

A  Study  of  Problem  Pupils.  By  Louiae 
Emery  Tucker,  Ph.D.  Teachers  College 
Contributions  to  Education,  No.  720,  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Ihiblications,  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University. 

One  hundred  children  from  grades  three 
to  six,  fifty  boys  and  fifty  girls,  were  se¬ 
lected  by  their  teachers  out  of  a  total 
building  enrollment  of  1,389,  on  a  basis 
of  being  “repeatedly  guilty  of  overt, 
troublesome  acts.”  The  same  teachers 
w'ere  asked  to  select  from  the  same  classes 
those  not  repeatedly  guilty  of  overt 
troublesome  behavior  and  from  these  a 
second  hundred,  fifty  boys  and  fifty  girls, 
served  as  a  non-trouble  group. 

The  results  of  intelligence  tests  showed 
that  25%  of  the  trouble  makers  had  I. 
Q.’s  below  70,  with  none  of  the  non-trouble 
makers  scoring  so  low.  Only  16  of  the 
trouble  makers,  compared  with  71  of  the 
non-trouble  makers,  had  I.  Q.’s  of  90  or 
above. 

Remedial  treatments  used  to  overcome 
t  roublesoroeness  are  described  in  much 
detail.  The  procetlures  found  to  be  most 
successful  were : 

1.  Correction  or  modification  of  health 
defects. 

2.  Routine  school  adjustments  on  the 
basis  of  mental  ability. 

3.  School  adjustment  on  a  psycholog¬ 
ical  basis. 

4.  Cooperation  with  the  home. 

5.  Co<)peration  with  an  outside  agency. 

In  a  third  of  the  cases  the  treatment 

consisted  mainly  in  changing  the  grade 
placement  of  the  troublesome  child.  Giv¬ 
ing  the  child  an  opportunity  for  success 
and  recognition  was  also  a  very  helpful 
proce<lure. 

.\s  the  author  points  out  in  her  final 
sentence:  “'fhe  methods  and  resources 
used  in  this  study  are  available  and  prac¬ 
tical  in  the  average  school  situation.” 
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Home  Work  in  the  New  York  City 
Elementary  Schools.  By  Peter  J,  Di 
Napoli,  Ph.D.  Teachers  Contributions  to 
Education,  No.  719.  Bureau  of  Publica¬ 
tions,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity. 

After  measuring  the  work  of  about 

I. 200  pupils  in  the  V-B  and  VII-B  grades, 
half  of  whom  had  compulsory  home  work 
and  half  voluntary  home  work.  Dr.  Di 
Napoli  came  to  the  conclusion  that  (1) 
compulsory  home  work  in  the  fifth  grade 
favors  achievement  as  measured  by  a  bat¬ 
tery  of  standardized  tests  and  there  is  a 
tendency  for  this  difference  to  approach 
significance.  (2)  There  is  a  slight  diff¬ 
erence  in  the  seventh  grade  in  favor  of 
voluntarj’  home  work. 

•  »  * 

Interpreting  the  Public  Schools.  By 

J.  Earle  Orinnell,  Director  of  Liberal 
Arts,  The  Stout  Institute.  McQriiw-Hill 
Book  Company.  380  pp.  Price  $2.75.  1937. 

*  «  * 

An  Introduction  to  Public-School  Be- 
lations.  By  Ward  O.  Reeder,  Professor 
of  Eklucation,  Ohio  State  University.  The 
Macmillan  Company.  260  pp.  Price  $2.25. 
1937.  - 

These  two  books  follow  the  path  marked 
out  by  Moehlman  in  his  pioneer  w’ork, 
“l*ublic  School  lielations,”  published  ten 
years  ago.  Chapters  on  the  Newspaper, 
House  Organs,  School  Reports,  Home 
Contacts,  Parent-Teachers  .Associations, 
School  Building,  are  found  in  all  three 
books. 

Moehlman  emphasized  in  his  final  chap¬ 
ter  the  need  for  appraisal  of  the  results 
of  school  publicity  upon  the  basis  of  fact¬ 


ual  conditions  and  suggested  certain 
techniques  that  might  be  used. 

Reeder  includes  a  score  card  for  school 
newspapers  and  a  measuring  scale  for 
P.  T.  A.,  but  in  general  both  Orinnell 
and  Reeder  indicate  w’hat  is  considered 
to  be  good  and  bad  practice  without  pre¬ 
senting  much  factual  evidence  to  support 
their  opinions.  Reeder  recognized  what 
every  school  man  knows,  that  the  school 
janitor  “is  one  of  the  most  potent  agents 
in  the  public  relations  program,”  and  in¬ 
cluded  a  chapter  on  his  place  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  relations  program.  Both  books  are 
copiously  illustrated  with  pictures,  charts 
and  tables,  together  with  many  samples 
of  what  various  school  systems  are  doing. 
»  •  * 

Science  in  the  Elementary  School.  By 
B'.  C.  Crorton,  State  Teachers  College,  St. 
Cloud,  Minnesota.  McGraw-Hill  Book 
Company.  454  pp.  Price  $3.00.  1937. 

The  book  is  ]>lanned  to  provide  sugges¬ 
tive  material  for  the  use  of  teachers  in 
the  elementary  school. 

The  first  fourth  of  the  book  presents 
the  place  of  science  in  the  elementary 
school,  its  aims,  the  importance  of  method, 
and  how  to  appraise  the  results.  The  re¬ 
mainder  is  about  equally  apportioned  to 
Autumn  Science  Activities,  Winter  Science 
Activities,  and  Spring  Science  Activities. 
Under  each  of  these  three  headings  are 
34  suggestions  that  are  to  be  used  as 
source  material. 

The  chapter  on  Research  Contributions 
and  Needed  Studies  in  the  Field  of  Ele¬ 
mentary  Science  Teaching  should  prove 
to  be  most  stimulating  to  every  elemen¬ 
tary  school  teacher. 
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Mathematics  in  Life.  By  Raleigh 
Sehorling,  Head  of  the  Department  of 
Mathematics,  the  University  High  Schools, 
and  Professor  of  Education,  University 
of  Michigan,  and  John  R.  Clark,  the  Lin¬ 
coln  School,  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University.  1937.  $1.40.  World  Book 

Company. 

The  Children's  Art  Book.  By  Geoffrey 
Holme.  1937.  $2.50,  illustrated.  The  Stu¬ 
dio  Ihiblications. 

Essentials  of  Debate.  By  John  R.  Pcls- 
ma.  State  Teachers  College,  Pittsburg, 
Kansas,  1937.  $1.00.  Thomas  Y.  Crowell 

Company. 

School  Size  and  School  Efficiency.  By 
ICarrcn  C.  Reyfert,  Graduate  School  of 
Education,  Ham’ard  University.  1937. 
Paper,  $1.50.  Harvard  University  Press. 

Plutarch’s  Lives,  Shortened  and  Sim¬ 
plified.  By  Grace  Vorix  Curl.  1937.  96 

cents.  D.  C.  Heath  &  Company. 

Our  Economic  World.  A  Study  of  the 
World’s  Natural  Resources  and  Industries. 
By  Delon  0.  Kinntnan,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of 
Economics,  American  University.  1937. 
Illustrated,  $3.50.  Thomas  W.  Crowell 
Company. 

Plays  and  the  Theater.  Edited  by 
Rusnell  Thoman,  Instructor  in  Humanities 
in  the  College,  the  University  of  Chicago. 
1937.  $1.68.  Little,  Brown  and  Company. 

The  Psychology  and  Teaching  of 
Arithmetic.  By  Harry  Grove  Wheat, 
Professor  of  Education,  West  Virginia 
Universit3’.  1937.  $2.80.  D.  C.  Heath  & 

Companj'. 

Let’s  Read.  By  Holland  Robertn,  Stan¬ 
ford  University,  Menlo  School  and  .Tunior 
College,  and  Helen  Rand,  Northwestern 
Unlversit.v,  Evanston  Towmship  High 
School.  1937.  $3.50.  Prentice-Hall,  Inc. 


The  Elements  of  Research.  By  Fred¬ 
erick  Lamnon  Whitney,  Director  of  the 
Graduate  School,  Colorado  State  Coll^^ 
of  Education,  Greeley,  Colorado.  1937. 
$3.50.  Prentice-Hall,  Inc. 

«  •  * 

The  following  have  been  received  from 
the  Bureau  of  Publications,  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege,  Columbia  L^niversit j’ : 

A  List  of  Spelling  Difficulties  in  3876 
Words.  By  Arthur  I.  Gates,  Professor  of 
Education,  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University. 

Bilingualism  and  Mental  Develop¬ 
ment.  By  Seth  Arsenian,  Ph.D. 

The  Mechanical  Ability  of  Subnormal 
Boys.  By  Miriam  C.  Pritchard,  Ph.D. 

Experience- Worlds  of  Mountain  Peo¬ 
ple.  By  M.  Taylor  Matthews,  Ph.D. 

The  Organization  and  Administration 
of  Student  Teaching  in  State  Teachers 
Colleges.  By  Elisha  Lane  Henderson, 
PhD. 

Study  of  the  Homeland  and  Civiliza¬ 
tion  in  the  Elementary  Schools  of  Oer- 
many.  B>’  Cecilia  Hatrick  Bason,  Ph.D. 

A  Study  of  Problem  Pupils.  B3’  Louise 
Emery  Tucker,  Ph.D. 

An  Experimental  Study  to  Determine 
a  Science  Program  For  the  Education  of 
Elementarj'  Classroom  Teachers.  By  Anna 
M.  Gemmill,  Ph.D. 

Homework  in  the  New  York  City  Ele¬ 
mentary  Schools.  By  Peter  J.  DiNapoli, 
Ph.D. 

The  Mathematics  in  Certain  Elemen¬ 
tary  Social  Studies  in  Secondary  Schools 
and  College.  By  Eugene  B'.  Hellmich, 
Ph.D. 
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Trends  of  Professional  Opportunities 
in  the  Liberal  Arts  College.  By  Merle 
Ruder,  Ph.D. 

Developing  a  High  School  Chemistry 
Course  Adapted  to  the  Differentiated 
Needs  of  Boys  and  Girls.  By  Margery 
Btewart  (Hilton,  Ph.D. 

Certain  Basic  Teacher-Education  Poli¬ 
cies  and  Their  Development  and  Signifi¬ 
cance  in  a  Selected  State.  By  Harry 
Alcin  Jtroirn,  Ph.D. 

A  Critical  Analysis  of  the  Fuel  Man¬ 
agement  Program  for  Schools.  By  Ash¬ 
ley  M.  McCullough,  Ph.D. 

American  Agricultural  Problems  in 
the  Social  Studies.  By  Kenneth  E.  Ober- 
hotzler,  Ph.D. 

Pupil  Rating  of  Secondary  School 
Teachers.  By  Roy  C.  Bryan,  Ph.D. 

An  Integrated  Curriculum  in  Prac¬ 
tice.  By  Edison  Ellstrorth  Oberholtzer, 
Ph.D. 

Textile  Design.  By  Antony  Hunt,  The 
“How  To  Do  It”  Series.  $3.50,  illustrated. 
1937.  The  Studio  Publications,  Inc. 

Realities  of  American  Government. 
By  Neal  Doyle  Houghton,  Professor  of 
Political  Science,  University  of  Arizona. 
1937.  Illustrated,  $1.80.  The  Macmillan 
Company. 

Extra-Curricular  Activities.  Revised 
Eklition.  By  Harry  C.  McKoten.  1937. 
$3.25.  The  Macmillan  Company. 

Social  Psychology  of  Education.  By 
A.  0.  Boveden,  University  of  Southern  Cal¬ 
ifornia,  and  Irving  R.  Melbo,  Oakland, 
California,  Public  Schools.  1937.  $3.00. 

McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  Inc. 

Idiomatic  German  Composition.  By 
Theodore  B.  Hewitt,  Professor  of  German, 
University  of  Buffalo.  1937.  $1.00.  Ox¬ 

ford  University  Press. 

The  Riddle  of  Napoleon.  By  Raoul 
Brice,  Surgeon  Lieutenant-General,  French 
Arm;^-.  Translated  from  the  French  by 
Basil  Creighton.  1937.  $3.75.  G.  P.  Put¬ 
nam’s  Sons. 


Complete  French  Course  for  First  Ex¬ 
aminations.  By  W.  F.  H.  WAffmarsk, 
M.A.  1937.  $1.20.  Longmans,  Green  A 

Co. 

The  Effective  General  College  Curric¬ 
ulum,  As  Revealed  By  Examinations.  A 
Report  of  the  Committee  on  Educational 
Research  of  the  University  of  Minnesota. 
1937.  $3.00.  The  University  of  Minne¬ 

sota  Press. 

Modern-School  Arithmetic.  New  Edi¬ 
tion.  By  John  R.  Clark,  Arthur  B.  Otis 
and  Caroline  Hatton.  Edited  by  Raleigh 
Schorling.  Fifth  Grade  and  Sixth  Grade. 
The  World  Book  Company. 

The  Story  Booh  of  Nick  and  Dick.  By 
Arthur  I.  Oates,  Franklin  T.  Baker  and 
Celeste  Comegys  Peardon.  Illustrated  by 
Florence  McAnelly.  1937.  80  cents.  The 

Macmillan  Company. 

Tales  of  Beal  Adventure,  from  Modern 
French  Authors.  Edited  by  Frederick  C. 
Roe,  M.A.,  L.  es  L.,  Professor  of  French  in 
the  University  of  Aberdeen.  1937.  75 

cents.  Longmans,  Green  A  Company. 

Let’s  Give  a  Play.  By  Gertrude  Smith 
Buckland,  illustrated  by  Paula  Hutchin¬ 
son.  1937.  197  pp.,  cloth,  $1.50.  Thomas 

Y.  Crowell  Company. 

Mathematics  Through  Experience. 
Book  Three.  By  Joel  8.  Oeorges,  Robert 
F.  Anderson  and  Robert  L.  Morton.  1937. 
Cloth,  486  pp.  Silver  Burdett  Company. 

Our  Business  Life.  By  Lloyd  L.  Jones, 
M.  A.  1936.  660  pp.,  cloth,  illustrated, 

$1.50.  The  Gregg  Publishing  Company. 

Educational  Opportunities  in  Missouri 
High  Schools.  By  Byron  Lee  Westfall. 
1937.  190  pp.,  cloth.  Published  by  the 

Author,  State  Teachers  College,  W’arrens- 
biirg,  Missouri. 

Our  Own  Age.  By  Charles  A.  Beard, 
James  Harrey  Robinson,  and  Donnal  V. 
Smith.  1937.  Illustrated,  $2.20  list.  Ginn 
and  Company. 

Learning  to  Write.  By  Reed  Smith, 
University  of  South  Carolina,  Columbia, 
South  Carolina.  1937.  Little,  Brown  and 
Company. 


